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Dear Sir, 

I] must be permitted to trouble you with another communi- 
cation relative to the means by which Unitarianism has been pro- 
moted among us. And here let me call your attention to the 
advantage taken by the Unitarians of Massachusetts of the existing 
parochial laws, and of the décisions of courts.—By the laws of 
this State, all the citizens are obliged to belong to some religious 
society, and to aid in supporting the institutions of the Gospel. All 
the inhabitants within the limits of a local parish or town are con- 
sidered as belonging to the first or original society in such town, 
unless they formally signify to the clerk of said society that they 
have connected themselves with some other religious body. And 
when those who have signified their secession from the first society 
for any cause choose to return, they have usually considered 
themselves at liberty to do so, without Jet or hindrance from any 
quarter.* Thus much it seemed necessary to premise respecting 


* It is doubtful whether those who voluntarily leave a religious society have any legal 
right to return to it against its consent, or without its consent, directly or indirectly ob- 
tained. Those who wish to see an ingenious discussion of this subject may consult the 
Appendix to Rev. Mr. Cogswell’s farewell sermon to the South Church and Parish in 
Dedham. 

I am a friend to religious liberty, in every proper sense of the term. I wish all 
persons to have the liberty of worshipping God, according to the dictates of their own 
consciences ; and the liberty of leaving a religious society, whenever they become sin- 
cerely dissatisfied with its doctrines or its forms. But when persons have once left a 
religious society, I really think they ought not to be suffered to return, unless those who 
remain are willing to receive them. The religious liberty of one man should never con- 
fer on him the power to triffe with the religious rights and privileges of his neighbors—a 
state of things which must often be realized, where persons take the liberty to play fast and 
loose, to leave a religious society and return to it just as they please, in the manner they 
have sometimes done, of late, in this Commonwealth. 
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the present legal establishment of religion (for it amounts to a sort 
of legal establishment) in Massachusetts. 

This State was originally divided into towns and parishes, and 
over these parishes were settled, with few exceptions, Orthodox 
Congregational ministers. In the progress of years, as diver- 
sities of opinion and interest increased, and full liberty of 
dissent was granted, from most of the parishes, there came 
to be a considerable number of dissenters. Many of these 
were among the most respectable of the citizens, who left 
from motives of religion, because they conscientiously preferred 
a different form of worship. But others were induced to leave 
from motives of less value ;—some in anger; some, because 
they were indifferent to all religion, and were little better than 
infidels ; and many, because, in connexion with another society, 
they could discharge the demands of the law upon them at a 
cheaper rate. 

When Unitarianism began to prevail among us, although the 
clergy, in general, were first corrupted, and endeavored, by a va- 
riety of iathienae, to withdraw their people from the truth, still, 
this was not uniformly the case. Leading individuals among the 
people in some instances became corrupted, while the pastor and 
the church continued steadfast. In cases of this latter kind, the 
design has been not unfrequently formed, and too often carried 
into effect, to dismiss the pastor, seize the property of the church, 
and turn it all to the support of Unitarianism. ‘The mode of pro- 
cedure by which this has been accOmplished has, of course, vari- 
ed according to circumstances. The following, however, may be 
considered as an outline. 

The pastor is at first harassed, perhaps, with a proposition to 
exchange pulpits with avowed Unitarians, or with some other re- 
quest, equally trying for him to refuse, and equally impossible for 
him to grant. The effect of this is to produce discussion, excite- 
ment, and at length dissatisfaction, among a portion of the people. 
A party is raised to contend with the minister; and after skirmish- 
ing for a while and making due preparation, a meeting is called to 
see what shall be done. If at this meeting it is found that a mae 
jority is already gained, or can by any means be procured, to act 
against the minister, a tone of authority is assumed, and he is 
given very significantly to understand, that he must either submit, 
or be discharged. The unprinciple d part of those who have be- 
fore seceded, have been lying in wait to perpetrate mischief, 
now stand ready to return, whether the society are ready to re- 
ceive them or not, and to make up a majority for the oppression 
and removal of the faithful pastor. 

But if it is found, on examination, that a majority of voters, even 
in this way, cannot be obtained, a different: system of measures 
will be adopted. The mal-contents in the society will them- 
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selves withdraw—setting up, at the same time, a loud lamen- 
tation over its broken ‘and divided state—in hope of weakening 
it to such a degree, that the pastor cannot be supported.* A 
manceuvre of this Lind may not immediately succeed, but it will 
be rather likely to effect its obje ct in the end; as every secession, 
by increasing the expense to those who re math, holds out a temp- 
tation to further sec ession, and the friends of truth themselves will 
at length grow discouraged, and think that possibly another man 
may be more acceptable. 

But when from this, or from’ any cause the pastor is dismissed, 
the society receives at once a great increase of numbers. Those 
who had left it come back in a body, and with them a host of old 
dissentients—nothingarians, infidels, unprincipled men, who de- 
clare that they were always Unitarians, although for a time they 
did not know it. Ev erything, i in town and out, that can be brought 
to act in subserviency to the cause, is now rallied, and a desperate 
effort is made to secure a majority in favor of “the new doc- 
trine.” + 

The friends of order refuse to compete with measures such as 
are sometimes resorted to, and the desired majority is perhaps 
secured. A Unitarian committee to supply the pulpit is appoint- 
ed; a candidate to their liking is employed; and a determination 
is manifested to effect his settlement. Meanwhile the church re- 
monstrates, and asserts her immemorial rights and usages in regard 
to the choice of a pastor in vain. She is given to understand that 
she has neither rights nor existence, separate from the parish, and 
that if she will not act in subserviency to the views of the majority, 
she shall not act at all. Tus trampled on and despised, the 
resolution is formed to secede from a connexion, where she can 
have no privileges, and from which she can expect nothing but 
abuse and injury. ‘The brethren meet; they deliberate ; and, 
having sought direction from on high, they sole mnly vote tp’ with- 
draw from the parish, and establish the worship and ordinances of 
the Gospel in connexion with those who will respect their rights. 
In accordance with their vote (with the exception, perhaps, of two 
or three brethren) they do withdraw. The Unitarian ordi- 
nation is now hastened ; a venerable council is convened ; and by 
prayer and imposition of hands, a young gentleman is established 
over the first society, and—THE. FIRST CHURCH! ! in 

While these things are transacting on the one part, the church 
and those associated with them, being driven out from their sanc- 


* I do not object to the secession of dissatisfied individuals from a society, but to their 
secession for a sinister and malicious purpose. 

t In one instance at least, not only a large number from other societies, but some, it is 
understood, from other towns, were induced to join the first society in a town, for the 
purpose of creating a Unitarian majority. 

¢ Several first churches, like that here supposed, now exist in Massachusetts. As their 
claim to an existence, as first churches, rests entirely on a decision of the Supreme Court, 
they have been denominated, not improperly, Juridical Churches. 
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tuary and altar, begin to look around, and consider what shall be 
done. By their own sacrifices and exertions, and the needed assist- 
ance of friends, they commence erecting a house of worship, 
where they may serve the God of their fathers in peace. Provi- 
dence smiles upon them in the undertaking; the building rises ; 
they prepare to enter it; and hope their troubles are nearly at an 
end. But even in this last hope, they are disappointed. A suit 
is commenced against them by the two or three brethren who re- 
main behind, in connexion with such others as have been induced 
to join them, to take away their property, their communion furni- 
ture, and even the records of the church. Relying on the manifest 
justice of their cause, they resolve to stand in defence of their 
rights. ‘They go to the bar of their country, and plead there, that 
their property is their own; that they hold it by their own dea- 
cons, according to the Platform, to usage, and to law ; that they 
have always had the entire control and management of it; that 
they have done nothing to forfeit it—nothing which they were not 
fully competent to do, and which has not been done by Congrega- 
tional Churches from the first settlement of the country ; conse- 
quently, that their ecclesiastical existence and rights remain 
unimpaired ; that their property is theirs now, as much as it ever 
was ; and that no man has a right to take it from them. 
But, I would that truth would suffer me here to stop, 
but they are told, from the bench of justice, in opposition to plain 
historical facts, that ‘“‘ before the migration of our ancestors to this 
country,” and “ for several years after they came here,” ‘there 
was little practical distinction between church and congregation ;” 
that “almost if not quite all the inhabitants of the towns were 
church members ;”’* that “ a church cannot subsist without some 
religious community to which it is attached ;”} that “the secession 
of a whole church from the parish would be an extinction of the 
church ;” that, by their secession, they have destroyed their eccle- 
siastical existence ; that they have now no rights or appurtenances, 








* From the three hundred and fifty persons, who commenced the settlement at Salem, 
the first church was gathered, soon after landing, and numbered only thirty communi- 
cants. Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, vol. ii. pp. 229,230. At the first General Court in 
Boston, 1631, “many who were not of any of the churches” were admitted freemen. 
Hutchinson, vol. i. pp. 25,26. Leechford, in 1637, says, “‘ Most persons at New Eng- 
land are not admitted of their church.” Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 451. 


t To what “ religious communities” were the original churches in Plymouth, in Dor- 
chester, and in Rowley “ attached,” while removing, as ecclesiastical bodies, from Europe 
to this country? To what “religious communities” were the first and third churches in 
Boston “ attached,” while removing from Charlestown? And the original churches in 
Cambridge and Dorchester, while removing to Connecticut? And the first_ church in 
Wenham, while removing to Chelmsford? And the church in Granville (Ohio) while 
removing, in 1804, from Massachusetts? And the African church, formed in Boston in 
1825, while removing to Liberia? See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. i. p. 136, and ii. p, 393, 
and Boston Recorder for Dec. 20, 1825. To what “ religious communities,” or parishes, 
were the churches of Massachusetts “attached,” before any parishes were incorporated, 
or any parochial power was committed to the towns? And such power, it is admitted, 
was not committed to the towns, until more than twenty years afier the settlement of the 
country. A mistake like this in regard to plain historical fact was probably never before 
made, especially in a case so directly affecting the civil and religious rights of men. 
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as a church; that their property, their records, the furniture of 
their sacramental table, all belongs to those who have demanded 
it; and that the “inconvenience” of losing it ‘will nev- 
er be felt, where a case of conscience is in question” ! !* 

They bow in silence, retire, and submit; but they do it with a 
sense of deep and complicated injury. They co it with a full 
consciousness that they have been wronged and plundered. They 
do it, feeling as the primitive Christians did, when called to take 
the spoiling of their goods. 

I do not say that the whole of the above representation has ever 
been realized, in any particular case. But I do say, that it is a 
fair exemplification of the manner in which Unitarians have shown 
themselves ready to take advantage of existing laws and decisions, 
to promote their cause ; and that, in all material points, the repre- 
sentation has been realized, in a number of instances. 

The first church that was deprived of its property, to any 
considerable extent, in this way, was the original church in Ded- 
ham. Jn August, 1818, a majority of the first parish in Dedham 
elected the Rev. Alvan Lamson to be their minister. A majority 
of the church refused to concur in his election, or to receive him 
as their pastor. He was ordained teacher of the parish, but not 
pastor of the church, in October of the same year. ‘Those mem- 
bers of the church who adhered to the parish chose him for their 
pastor, subsequent to his ordination; appointed deacons from 
among themselves ; sued the church for its property ; and at length 
recovered it.t From the Report of the decision in this case, 
which was delivered March, 1821, I have already quoted. This 
has since been referred to as a precedent, an authority, on which 
to justify similar perversions. 

About the time of the decision of the Dedham case, the views 
of Unitarians, in regard to the powers and rights of the churches, 
seem to have undergone a great and sudden change. It will not 
be denied that the doctrine of this decision is in palpable opposition 
to that of the Cambridge Platform. The Platform proceeds on 
the assumption, that the church is a distinct and independent body ; 
this decision makes it a mere appendage of the parish. “ ‘The 
church cannot subsist without some religious community to which 
it is attached.” ‘The secession of a whole church from the par- 
ish would be an extinction of the church.” The Platform gives 
to the church, in the most express terms, the right of electing its 





* See Report of Decision in the case of Baker & Fales, Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. 


t The events here referred to form an epoch in the history of the churches of Massa- 
chusetts. Those who desire a particular acquaintance with them should consult a Pam- 
me entitled “ A Statement of the Proceedings in the First Church and Parish in 
Dedham, respecting the Settlement of a Minister,” detailing a variety of characteristic 
incidents, and evincing a thorough acquaintance with the principles and usages of Con- 
gregational churches ; also the Report of the Lawsuit, 16 Mass. Reports, 488, and Worth- 
ington’s History of Dedham, pp. 112—115. 
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own pastor, and of holding and controlling its own funds. See 
chap. vii. and viii. But the Dedham decision nullifies and de- 
stroys this right. It is remarkable, therefore, that only a short 
time previous to this decision, Unitarians were loud in their 
praises of the Cambridge Platform. A noted Unitarian “ Lay- 
man” of Boston, in 1815 ), speaks of the Cambridge Platform as 
our “ religious charter,’ ‘ our present church constitution.” He 
says it “has been the rule of discipline, and palladium of our reli- 
gious liberties, from the early settlement of the country.” “ Abol- 
ish the Cambridge Platform,” says he, “‘ and the Congregational 
churches will soon be found on a tempestuous sea, without com- 
pass, or rudder, or pilots.” ‘It is worthy of consideration,” he 
adds, “ whether there should not be a covenant instantly formed 
by the friends of religions freedom, and of the Cambridge Plat- 
form, for its defence against ALL SCHEMES OF INNOVATION, [good] 
and a public Convention of laity and clergy of those opinions, 
called to adopt measures to counteract this conspiracy against the 
church and its ancient rights.”* 

Well would it have been for the churches of Massachusetts, if 
the “ Convention” here spoken of had been actually called, and 
the proposed “ covenant” had been formed. Perhaps it is not too 
late to attempt the thing now. After all that the churches have 
suffered from “ innovations” on the Cambridge Platform, perhaps, 
the zealous “ Layman,” will now be willing to bring forward his 
“ convention” and “ convenant ;” and his Orthodox friends will 
cordially unite with him in so important a design. 

In 1816, the same individual issued another Pamphlet, in which 
he went more largely into the subject of the Platform and of church 
rights. ‘ A law was necessary to call the synod which sae al , 
the Platform; and their “ proceedings were considered of 1 
account, till adopted by the Legislature.” ‘The Platform “ was 
duly passed into a law by the Legislative adoption.” This isa 
true account; and here, if nowhere else, we have a legal incorpo- 
ration of the churches of Massachusetts, with all the powers and 
liberties prescribed in the Platform. “ So wisely and judiciously 
was it (the Platform) framed, that it survived all our ewil convul- 
sions, our municipal and political revolutions.” It is alleged now 
that the Platform was superseded and nullified by the adoption of 
the Constitution of Massachusetts.—Our author insists much, in 
this second pamphlet, on the independence of the churches, and 
quotes with approbation the following account of the Brownists, 
who, he says, “ were, in fact, the same church” as the Independ- 
ents or Congregationalists. “The whole power of admitting and 
receiving members, with the decision of all controversies, was 


lodged in the brotherhood. As the vote of the brotherhood made 


* Are you a Christian or a Calvinist? pp. 70—72. 
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aman a minister .... .. so the same power could discharge him 
from the office.” “In a word, every church, in a Brownist mod- 
el, is a BODY CorPoRATE, having full power to do everything which 
the good of the society, [the brotherhood] requires."*  __ 

These pamphlets were written by a leading Unitarian, and 
were published, we may presume, with the approbation of his 
brethren. No complaint was ever made of the views expressed 
in them, relative to the Platform and the rights of the churches. 
The public will perceive, therefore, that between the years 1816 
and 1821, the opinions of leading Unitarians, in regard to chureh 
rights, must have undergone a total and most surprising change. 

Other evidence of such a change may be gathered from the 
Result of the Council convened to ordain Mr. Lamson. 


“The Council here convened do indeed esteem the concurrence of the 
church and parish in the settlement of a minister as very desirable ; but they 
believe that EACH OF THESE BODIES HAS A RIGHT TO ELECT A PASTOR FOR 
ITSELF, when it shall be satisfied that its own welfare, and the general inte 
rests of religion, require the measure; THIS RIGHT BEING SECURED TO THE 
CHURCH BY THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF CoNGREGATIONAL POLITY, and to 
the parish by the Constitution and laws of the Commonwealth, as well as by 
the free principles of the same polity, and of the Gospel of Christ.”t 


The Committee of Council, who prepared this Result, were 
Doctors Reed, Kirkland, Channing, and Lowell, and Hon. John 
Davis. Do these gentlemen, and other leading Unitarians who 
acted with them, now believe, that the “right to elect a pastor for 
itself,” separate from the parish, is “ secured to the church by the 
essential principles of Congregational polity?” Or does their 
practice evince that, for some cause or other, their opinions on 
this subject have totally changed ? 

We have further evidence of this change in the fact, that those 
members of the church who adhered to Mr. Lamson, who claimed 
to be the church, and who doubtless voted for him previous to 
settlement as members of the parish, thought it necessary, shortly 
after his ordination, to hold a meeting, and elect him pastor of the 
church. Would a meeting of this kindt be thought necessary, in 


* Inquiry into the Right to change the Ecc. Constitution of the Cong. churches of 
Mass. pp. 39-30. Notes, p. ii. 

t Statement of Proceedings, &c. p. 48. 

{ The account of this meeting, in the Pamphlet entitled “A Statement of Proceedings,” 
&c., ought not to be wholly omitted. On the 13th of November, Mr. Lamson exchanged 
with Mr, Bradford, of Roxbury, who gave notice that there was to be a church meeting 
at the close of the afternoon service, for the purpose of electing a pastor and scribe, and 
of admitting the Rev. Mr. Lamson a member of this church.’”’ ‘Those who were present 
atthis meeting, and were willing to take part in such proceedings, ‘voted that they 
would have Mr. Lamson for Pastor and Scribe of this church,” and “a Committee was 
sent to bring him in, to act his part. But how could that be? He preached at Roxbury, 
four miles off? We will relate how itwas. He cut short his exercise there to half the 
usual time, and the moment he had done, seized his horse, and drove with the utmost 
impetuosity and violence the whole distance from Roxbury to Dedham, in such a man- 
ner as no man of any gravity or self-respect would do at any time.” “His zeal carried 
him so fast, that he arrived ten minutes before the close of the public service. He came 
in and declared his acceptance of the office, and was then voted a member of the 
church.” pp. 85, 86. 
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similar circumstances, now? Now, the members of the church 
afe given to understand, that it is enough for them to vote in con- 
nexion with the parish. And if they are out-voted, or do not 
choose to vote at all, it is of no importance. The Parish have a 
right to settle whom they will, and the man settled by them is, ipso 
facto, pastor of the church. 

The first open indication of the change here spoken of, is an 
article in the Christian Disciple for July and August, 1820. It 
was there insisted that, in the early ages of Christianity, there were 
no church members in distinction from the whole congregation; 
that church and parish were convertible terms; and that the Pas- 
tor was chosen in a meeting of all the people. The Platform was 
attacked expressly, as making the church too “ aristocratical,” and 
the practice of Congregational churches from their first establish- 
ment was condemned, as “ unlawful” initself, and “ utterly unknown 
in the primitive church.” In short, the entire scope and design of 
the article here spoken of was to abolish the church, or to make it, 
at best, but a mere appendage of the congregation. The decision 
of the Dedham case followed, in a few months after the publica- 
tion of this article, and was little more than an echo of the senti- 
ments contained in it, expressed in a more official form. From 
that time to the present, Unitarians seem to have had but one 
opinion in regard to the rights and privileges of the churches. The 
Platform, recently so much extolled, is given to the winds; the 
“ right of the church to elect a Pastor for itself,” secured to it “ by 
the essential principles of Congregational polity,” is forgotten ; the 
prerogative of the parish swallows up everything ; and the church 
is nothing and can do nothing but in subserviency to its will. On 
the principles assumed in the Dedham case, one church after an- 
other has been stripped of its property and rights; and when meas- 
ures. of this sort are to terminate, and the odious work of oppres- 
sion cease, the Disposer above alone can tell. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the cause of Unitarianism has 
been. at all promoted, or ever can be, by the seizure of church 
funds. It is doubtful whether large parochial funds, when pees 
obtained, are ordinarily beneficial to those religious societies whic 

them. It may well admit of a question, whether, by 
diminishing interest, fostering negligence, and inducing a spirit of 
sloth and security, they are not of more real detriment than ad- 
vantage. 

But it does not admit of a question, that there is a God who 
ruleth in the earth, who hateth oppression, and whose curse will 
follow the possessors of dishonest gain. Individuals, amenable to 
a future judgement, he may suffer to prosper for a season in their 
sins 3, but communities, societies, and especially those of a relig- 
ious nature, must expect their retribution here. The instances in 
which parishes have attempted to enrich themselves from the spoil 
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of churches are yet too recent to admit of a general appeal to facts. 

The wise observer will however conclude, from existing appear- 

ances, that their judgement, in some cases, does not linger. 
INVESTIGATOR. 





INEFFICACY OF DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 


Amipst all the wonders of Calvary, scarcely anything occurred 
more wonderful than the repentance of a dying malefactor. By 
the same tribunal at which our blessed Lord was condemned to 
die, it was decreed that two thieves should suffer with him, the 
one on the right hand, the other on the left. Their characters, 
previous to that time, had, for aught that appears, been alike: both 
carried, even to the cross, a spirit of malignant hatred against the 
divine sufferer, with whom they were to share the agonies of cru- 
cifixion. But almost in their last hour, God, in the sovereignty 
of his grace, was pleased to make a wonderful distinction between 
them. One, for aught we can perceive, remained hardened in his 
guilt, persevered in his enmity to the dying Saviour, and carried with 
him into eternity the spirit of a reprobate. ‘The other became con- 
vinced of his guilt, and had his heart softened to the impressions of 
godly sorrow : he cast an eye of faith towards the divine Saviour, 
while in the act of dying for the redemption of the world ; and the 
Saviour had compassion upon him, and gave him an assurance of 
his favor and mercy. Lord, remember me,” said the penitent 
thief, “ when thou comest into thy kingdom.” ‘The Saviour an- 
swered, “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Here, 
then, was a case, in which an open and flagrant sinner became a 
true penitent, near the close, probably in the last hour, of his life. 
His sins were forgiven him while he was on the threshold of eter- 
nity ; and when the agony of crucifixion was over, his triumphing 
spirit, washed, and justified, and sanctified, went to mingle with 
the spirits of the just. 

‘ And is not here,’ some one may ask, ‘an instance recorded in 
Scripture of death-bed repentance? And if the blessed Redeem- 
er was ready to extend his compassion to the repenting thief in 
his expiring moments, why may not others repent and be forgiven 
in similar circumstances ?”—Whoever asks this question in sincerity, 
has sadly perverted this incident ; for the most that can legitimately 
be collected from it is, that repentance, at the close of life, is not 
impossible. There is an awful fact to be considered in connexion 
with it—it is that it is the only instance of repentance at the close 

VOL. Ill.—NO. X. 71 
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of life, recorded in the Bible ; so that the fair conclusion from this 
very incident is, that forgiveness of sin in a dying hour is an exceed- 
ingly rare dispensation; and that in almost every instance, those 
appearances that would seem to indicate it, are probably delusive. 
It may be worth while to dwell a little on some considerations, 
illustrative of this sentiment. 

Let it be remembered, then, in the first place, that there is 
mo more reason to suppose that God will enable the sinner to 
repent in the hour of death, than at any preceding period ; and 
the fact that he has come through life without repentance, furnishes 
a strong presumption that he will go through death without it. 

It is a truth never to be forgotten that, though man is a moral 
agent, and as such his actions are entirely his own, yet he is alsoa 
dependent being ; and there is nothing in relation to which it is 
more true that God acts as a Sovereign, than in the bestowment of 
that grace which is connected with salvation. But this is a truth 
which men, in making their calculations for death-bed repentance, 
entirely overlook. ‘They proceed on the false supposition that the 
work of their salvation depends upon themselves alone ; and that 
they may as well bring their powers into exercise in the way of 
repentance for the first time in the last hour of their lives, as at any 
preceding period. But thetruth is, as has been stated, that they are, 
in an important sense, dependent on the grace of God ; and they 
have no reason to believe, because he has nowhere told them, that 
he will be more ready to grant them that grace in the hour of 
death, than while they are in the vigor of life and health. So far 
as the agency of God is concerned, then, there is not a week, or 
a month, or an hour in their whole life, but is as likely to witness 
their return to God, as is the closing hour of their probation. 
But how many hours, and weeks, and months, have they passed, 
without having ever felt the efficacy of renewing grace! How 
slender the probability, then—how few, according to human calcu- 
lation, the chances, that this grace should be extended to them, just 
at the moment when flesh and heart are failing ! 

But it may be imagined that there is something in the approach 
of death, which is peculiarly fitted to rouse the sinner to action, 
and bring him to repentance. ‘True it is, that there is much in this 
event that is adapted to wake up in the breast a spirit of anxiety 
and alarm : there is a terror in the thought, that the last moments 
of probation are on the wing, and the scenes of an awful retribution 
just opening upon the spirit, which it is not easy for the most harden- 
ed sinner to resist. Yes, it is admitted that the dying bed is a 
place for alarm, and trembling, and horror; but it is denied that 
there is any natural, much less any necessary, connexion between 
these emotions, and that great change of character whieh we call 
repentance. ‘The inhabitants of the world of wo have these emo- 
tions in a far greater degree, than it is possible any sinner should 
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feel them here: but amidst all their writhings, and tossings, and 
convulsions, there is not the semblance of a feeling which approach- 
es to that godly sorrow which is unto life. ‘They ‘ gnaw their 
tongues for pain, and blaspheme the God of heaven,’ but ‘ repent 
not of their deeds.’ No doubt that asensé¢ of the wrath of God 
against sin, enters into the nature of that conviction which is pre- 
paratory to true repentance: but who does not know that the 
highest degree of religious terror may exist, often does exist, in the 
present life, and yet the soul remain as dead in trespasses and sins 
as ever? 

I have said that there is not more reason to suppose that God in 
his sovereignty will grant grace to the sinner to repent in the hour 
of death, than at any preceding period: I now go farther, and say, 
that there is much less. Far be it from me to assign a Jimit to the 
mercy of God : but let it never be forgotten that infinite mercy is 
exercised only in consistency with infinite wisdom. Is it not, 
then, contrary to all just notions of the divine government, to sup- 
pose that, in the ordinary course of his providence, God should 
call sinners into his kingdom, just at the close of their probation ? 
Is it not rational to conclude that, if he ever designs to make them 
subjects of his grace, he should do it, in ordinary cases, before 
life is nearly spent, that they may have opportunity to labor 
in the advancement of his cause? How improbable that he 
should suffer them to sin away the whole period which was given 
to he devoted to his service, and just at the moment of their de- 
parture, make them the monuments of his renewing grace, and 
take them to heaven! ‘That individual cases of this kind may 
occur, it were rash to deny ; but surely we must regard them as 
exceedingly rare dispensations ; as little less than miracles of mer- 
cy ; as variations from God’s ordinary procedure for which He 
doubtless has good ‘reason, but before which it becomes us silently 
and reverently to bow. And tell me, whether what passes under 
our observation in respect to the subjects of divine grace, is not in 
exact accordance with these remarks? We know, indeed, that 
some are converted after they have reached the period of man- 
hood ; and here and there one, in the ranks of old age; but far 
the greater number who ever give evidence of being followers of 
Christ, commence their religious course while they are young. 
God calls them into his kingdom, and appoints them a service to be 
performed for him. He trains them to become soldiers of the cross ; 
and it is by patient continuance in well-doing that they become 
fitted for a crown of glory. If, then, there are comparatively few 
in middle life, and almost none in old age, who are brought to re- 
pentance, how improbable is it that God’s Spirit should often ope- 
rate effectually on a death-bed ; that he, whose time and faculties 
have all been given to the service of sin, who has wasted the whole 
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period allotted him to prepare to die, should, after all, acquire that 
preparation in the act of dying ! 

Another consideration that illustrates the delusive nature of 
death-bed repentance is, that it always takes place in circumstances 
in which there is the strongest possible temptation to self-deception. 
The prospect which opens before the dying sinner who is unrecon- 
ciled to God, is appalling beyond the power of conception. It is 
the loss of all good, real or imaginary, which he may have enjoyed 
in this world, and an accumulation of all those woes and tortures 
in the next, which must be the effect of God’s wrath against the 
reprobate. He had, indeed, often heard of all this when he was 
in health, and heard of it, it may be, with profound unconcern. 
The reason was that he regarded it as something distant and invis- 
ible, and perhaps even flattered himself that it might not bea real- 
ity. But now, when he sees that it is all but just before him, that 
the covering is beginning to be taken off from the world of wo, 
his spirit recoils with agony, and he exclaims, ‘ Who can dwell with 
this devouring fire?” Here is alarm, and agitation, and terror, 
such as can be known only by being felt, and no wonder that in 
these circumstances the sinner should earnestly desire to find re- 
lief ; and the only way in which he can find it, is by gaining some 
evidence, real or imaginary, that God is reconciled to him. Hence 
how natural is it, that he should earnestly watch the changes of 
his own feelings, and try to discover something with which he may 
connect the hope that the great work of regeneration has passed 
upon his soul; something by which he may persuade himself that 
his destiny is reversed, and that from being a candidate for hell, 
he has become an heir of heaven! How natural that in this state 
of trembling anxiety, he should grasp at the faintest gleam of 
hope ; and how probable that he will take up the opinion that he 
is converted, when this is not the case. And !et the idea that he 
has passed the necessary change once get possesion of his mind, 
whether with or without evidence, and the natural effect of it is to 
fill him with joy : and here is the true reason of all that rapture 
which is so often exhibited on the death-bed, where there has 
been no previous exhibition of Christian character. The soul 
takes up the idea that it has passed into a state of security ; that it 
has escaped the tremendous doom to which it was exposed ; that 
it is just on the threshold of immortal glory, and about to join the 
communion of angels; and no wonder it should be filled with rap- 
ture in these circumstances, should imagine itself the subject of all 
holy exercises, and should feel prepared to resign itself into the 
hands of God with triumph. No doubt, this is the true account 
of many a triumphant death-bed scene ; and that what seems to 
be the acting of an overcoming faith, is nothing better than a splen- 
did delusion. 
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Another consideration which renders death-bed repentance of 
a suspicious character is, that it usually takes place when the 
mind is enfeebled by disease, and incapable of vigorous exertion. 

If there be any work to which the mind is ever called, which 
requires the vigorous exercise of all its powers, it is the work of 
repentance. It is essential that the Gospel system, in its leading 
features, should be understood, and that its truths should be in the 
mind, as subjects of practical contemplation. And in order that it 
may be understood, it must have been not merely heard from the 
pulpit, but made a subject of thought and reflection. It is more- 
over necessary that is should be applied. ‘The heart must be tho- 
roughly explored by the light which it furnishes, especially the light 
of God’s holy law; that law must be brought to bear upon the con- 
science ; and the sinner, with a proper understanding of the nature 
and design of Christ’s atonement, must rest on that atonement alone, 
as the meritorious ground of salvation. Who does not perceive 
that this is a great work ;—a work to require the most vigorous 
exercise of the faculties of the mind, and the affections of the 
heart. Recollect now the circumstances in which it is supposed 
to be performed :—the body not improbably is racked with pain ; 
or it may be that the hand of disease has been so long upon it that 
its energies are nearly gone. And with the weakness of the body 
the mind necessarily sympathises ; it finds it difficult to command 
its powers, or to concentrate them on any one subject ; and not 
unfrequently, even where it is generally unclouded, there are in- 
tervals of delirium in which the powers of moral agency are sus- 
pended. I ask now whether this is a state in which it is probable 
that the great work of repeutance will be performed ;—or rather 
is it not precisely the state, in which the individual, from weakness 
of body and weakness of mind—to say nothing of other causes 
—will be most likely to mistake in respect to his own sinful- 
ness, or in respect to the terms of acceptance with God, and 
to receive that as evidence of being renewed, which, in dif- 
ferent circumstances, would be regarded as no evidence? 
Who has not witnessed, or at least known of cases, in which 
persons on a sick bed have expressed the most comforting 
views of spiritual things, and if they had died, would have been 
spoken of as striking instances of triumphant death, who, on re- 
covery, have declared that, at that very time, they were scarcely con- 
scious of what was passing, and that all which they experienced, on a 
review of it, seemed to have hardly the semblance of reality? It 
admits not of question that the case has often occurred, in which 
even the wild reveries of delirium have been mistaken for the ex- 
ercises of an intelligent and triumphant faith ; and that survivors 
have talked of the wonderful power of Christian principle to sus- 
tain the soul, when the mind was completely unstrung, knowing 
nothing of its own frantic operations. 
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The last consideration which I shall notice, illustrative of this 
subject, is founded wholly upon experience ;—it is that, in almost 
every case in which persons recover, after they have experienced 
what is supposed to be a death-bed repentance, they return to the 
world, and to their evil courses, with as keen a relish as ever. I 
do not say that there are no cases, in which persons, who have in- 
dulged a hope of spiritual renovation for the first time on the bed 
of dangerous sickness, and apparently near the gate of eternity, 
and have afterwards been restored, have persevered in a religious 
life, and given evidence of a radical change of character—I do not 
say that there are no such cases, but I can say, after the experi- 
ence of a considerable number of years, that | never knew one. 
Many a person have I known, who has felt, while on a sick bed, 
that religion was a momentous concern, and has professedly chosen 
the service of God, and has expressed a wish to live only that he 
might glorify Him, and evince to the world the sincerity of his re- 
pentance ; but scarcely has his malady left him, before his religion 
has left him too, and he is just what he was before, except that he 
has become vastly more hardened. If we should consult the ex- 
perience of ministers, who have been practically most conversant 
with this subject, the testimony we should receive would no doubt 
accord substantially with this statement: if they have known any 
exceptions to it, they would say that they have been but 
few ; and that when they occurred, they regarded them as little 
less than miraculous. If it be so, then, that the repentance of 
nearly all who expect to die and vet recover, is mere delusion ; 
on what ground can we conclude that the re pentance of those who 
actually die, is any better? The only difference is, that in the 
one case they live to manifest that it is not genuine; in the other 
case they die, and it is impossible that they should manifest it. 
But nothing is more certain than that all analogy leads to the con- 
clusion, that as they have lived the life, so they die the death, of 
the impenitent sinner. 

What a view do the preceding remarks present of the infatuation 
and blindness produced by sin! ‘The considerations which illus- 
trate the danger of deferring repentance to a death-bed, are so 
plain, as to be within the reach of every mind, and they cannot 
fail to approve themselves to every mind, the moment they are 
suggested. And yet how many are there, whose fears about an 
hereafter are kept quiet by the reflection, that they may safely defer 
the concerns of religion till their closing hour! Reader, have you 
ever begun to yield to this delusion? Rely on it, you are in cir- 
cumstances of fearful jeopardy. You are leaving a work sufficient 
for your whole life to be crowded into the few uncertain moments 
of its close—moments surely of agony, not improbably of dis- 
traction. Oh, dismiss the infatuation of sin, and remember that it 
is not in death, but in life, that you are to prepare for eternity. 
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Let Christians also beware, lest they give their sanction to a 
death-bed repentance, by expressing their confidence of its gen- 
uineness in respect to their own departed friends. If our friends 
have never embraced religion till they have come toa dying 
bed, it is impossible, from the nature of the case, that we should 
know that they have embraced it then ; because, even if they have 
a principle of piety implanted in their heart, they do not live to 
make it manifest; and there are no expressions which may fall 
from them, however confident or triumphant, but may be the effect 
of delusion. I say, then, if they are Christians, it is impossible 
that we should know it; and if we believe them to have been 
Christians, the expression of such an opinion can do them no good, 
because their destiny is fixed irreversibly. But it may do others 
immense harm, by encouraging in them the belief, that a death- 
bed repentance will avail to their salvation ; that they may live in 
the neglect of religion till their last hour, and then go safe to heaven, 
in virtue of a few serious thoughts, indulged while passing through 
the dark valley. Let Christians, then, beware how, even by an 
unguarded word, they encourage any in this delusion. The care- 
less world are ready enough to embrace such errors, without our 
aid. God forbid that any of them should perish under a fatal de- 
ception, imbibed and retained through our instrumentality ! 
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SPEECHES ON THE PassaGe or THE Bitt For THE Re- 
MOVAL OF THE INDIANS. Delivered in the Congress of the 
United States, April and May 1830. Boston: Perkins and 
Marvin. pp. 304. 

[Continued from p. 500.] 


Tue investigation which this subject received in Congress was 
full and profound, even beyond our hopes. Every part of it was 
examined with the keenest legal accuracy, and the truth demon- 
strated with a power of argument utterly irresistible. The right of 
the Cherokees to the free, sovereign, inalienable possession of their 
lands, so long as they may please to occupy them, was settled by 
proofs which can never be evaded. No demonstration in mathe- 
matics could be more convincing. No proposition in the whole 
circle of moral science was ever established by a chain of reason- 
ing more perfect and beautiful in all its parts, more inevitable and 
overwhelming in its conclusion. Every division of the argument 
moves onward in unbroken strength; not a line falters; not a 
weak or exposed point in the whole array; firm, deliberate, im- 
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penetrable. The subject was examined not only in the light of 
abstract justice, benevolence, and mora] obligation ; it was tested, 
and that severely, repeatedly, and in every shape, by a reference 
to the Constitution, to scores of treaties, to the history of the In- 
dians, the history of our country, the usage of the colonies, the 
practice of all past administrations, the maxims of national law, 
the views of profound lawyers and statesmen, the intrinsic charac- 
ter of the bill, the practice of Georgia herself, and the views of her 
own senators. Out of their own mouths the enemies to the rights 
of the Indians were convicted. ‘Their sophistry was laid bare ; 
their misrepresentations detected ; the moral deformity of their 
reasoning made notorious ; light, like noon-day, flashed in on all 
the concealment, artifice, and intrigue, which have marked their 
proceedings in this whole business. Not a point, at which they 
attempted to rally their forces, where they were not disgracefully 
defeated. Every historical evidence was made to speak the truth ; 
every false witness turned out of court; every sophistical argu- 
ment dissected, exposed, and refuted, in all possible shapes. 

The opposers of this iniquitous measure plied their task nobly ; 
alert on their posts, faithful in duty, prompt and vigorous in their 
defence of the Indians. ‘Though it was made the grand measure 
of the ruling party, and they in the minority, so that they knew, 
even before its decision, that argument might as well have been 
spoken to the raging sea, as to all hope of influencing the result, 
yet they would not be driven from the contest. Theirs was the 
noble side, the cause not only of the Indians, but of all this nation ; 
and if clear argument and impressive eloquence could have exor- 
cised the demon of party, theirs would have been the victory. 
They spoke like men convinced of the importance of truth, and 
earnest for its triumph. 

In point of argument, we are inclined to give the preference to 
the speech of Mr. Sprague; it is exceedingly close and powerful 
in its reasoning, nor is it wanting in passages of eloquence. No 
where else have we seen the sophistry of the supporters of the bill 
so glaringly exposed. Mr. Everett’s is equally distinguished in 
his part of the subject; he shows the enormous absurdity of the 
bill from beginning to end. The speeches we trust will be in 
every man’s hands throughout the country : we will here present 
a mere skeleton of some of the points which their perusal makes 
evident. 

From the volume before us, and from the whole debate in Con- 
gress, it appears, first: 

That this measure originated with the State of Georgia; that 
the course to be pursued by the present administration was known 
before the election of the President; that his proceedings are in 
direct accordance with the advice of the famous Committee of the 
Georgia Legislature in 1827 ; that, apart from this bill, the policy 
adopted by him in his official intercourse, through commissioners 
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or otherwise, with the Indians, is inhuman, sordid, and disgraceful 
to the nation. ‘The present Secretary of War directs the agent of 
government * to move upon the Cherokees in the line of their own 
prejudices ;” not to meet them in general council, for ‘ the conse- 
quence would be, what itehas been, a firm refusal to acquiesce;’ but 
to appeal to the chiefs and influential men, not together, but apart 
at their own houses ; and to offer them extensive reservations in 


ee simple, and other rewards!’ The character of these unblush- 
4 ; 


ing propositions of bribery, and of other similar suggestions‘ has 
been severely exposed, and with full justice to their author, in the 
speeches of Messrs. Sprague, in the senate, and Storrs, in the 
house of representatives. 

Second; That the President, in virtually abrogating the treaties 
with the Indian nations, by taking on himself to inform the Chero- 
kees that he had no power to protect them from the operation of 
the laws of Georgia, has been guilty of violating the Constitution, 
and acting in a manner most dangerous to the safety of the repub- 
lic. If he can annul treaties or deny their obligation with one 
community, he can with another; and by an approach to despot- 
ism hitherto unheard of, our relations with all foreign powers are 
thus left wholly at the mercy of one man. 

Third ; that the arguments in favor of the bill were derived 
in great part from the consideration of the rights of discovery, 
rights of conquest, rights of civilized over uncivilized mind, rights 
of the king of Great Britain pretended to have been transferred to 
the States, and other topics of the like nature, which ought not to 
have been mentioned, except to reprobate them, in any enlightened 
assembly. Some were attempted to be drawn from one or two 
treaties, incorrectly quoted and totally misunderstood ; misrepre- 
sentations, proved to be so, and yet maintained, not only on the 
floor of Congress, but in print. A great part of the speeches of 
the abettors of the bill consisted of inaccurate statements, loose and 
unprincipled declamation, appeals to sectarian ‘prejudices, and 
blind, unintelligible sophistry, to release the States from all obli- 
gations to keep their covenanted engagements. It was reserved 
for them to broach the singular doctrine, “ that because the Presi- 
dent has sworn to support the Constitution, he may abrogate any 
treaty, or repeal any law, which he himself may judge to be incon- 
sistent with that Constitution.” 

Fourth ; That the views of national moral obligation entertained 
by the supporters of the bill were beyond measure careless and 
unprincipled ; and that their feelings towards the Indians were of 
such a character as ought in justice to have excluded them from 
the discussion. They were called ‘poor devils ;’ sympathy in their 
behalf was ridiculed ; the utmost indifference manifested in regard 
to their fate; the most outrageous falsehoods asserted as to their 
condition. 

VOL. III.—NO. Xx. 66 
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“ But alas! (said Mr. Wilde, of Georgia,) the Indians melt away before the 
white man, like snow before the sun! Well, sir! would you keep the snow, 
and Jose the sun? 

“Tt is the order of nature we exclaim against. Jacob will forever obtain the 
inheritance of Esau. We cannot alter the laws of providence, as we read them 
in the experience of ages.” 


Fifth ; That Georgia, by the extension of her oppressive laws 
over the Cherokees, not only declares that they were not before 
subject to her jurisdiction, but places herself in open, actual rebel- 
lion against the statutes of the United States, calling for immediate 
and vigorous interference on the part of the general government: 
That the withholding of that interference by the Executive is an 
act of connivance with such rebellion: That Congress, in the 
passage of the Indian bill, present to the whole world the astonish- 
ing anomaly of an enlightened republic, not only refusing to inter- 
fere for the preservation of her laws when grossly violated, but 
sanctioning that violation by her own solemn act of approval. 

Sixth ; that Georgia, by the whole course of her practice from 
the first of her existence, and by solemn treaties between herself 
and the Cherokees, has always contradicted her present doctrine, 
and maintained, as strongly as possible, the full sovereignty of that 
nation: That in 1824, one of her own Senators established the 
sovereignty of the Cherokees by the most conclusive reasoning, in 
a deliberate and written opinion, which in the late congressional 
debate he could not refute, and of which he did not even attempt 
a refutation: That the compact of 1802, on which Georgia so 
strangely insists for the support of her tyrannical claims, does, in 
itself, utterly destroy those claims, even if no previous or succes- 
sive treaties between the United States and the Indians could be 
found in existence: And that all the right which Georgia can 
claim by virtue of any compact with the United States is the right 
of accession to the property, when the Indian title shall have been 
legitimately and peaceably extinguished. 

Seventh; That “ there is not an act of Georgia since Oglethorp 
first planted his foot upon the site of Savannah; there is nota 
resolve, ordinance, or law of Congress; there is not a treaty of 
the United States with the Indian Tribes,—that does not tend to 
establish the fact, that the Indians are the sovereign proprietors of 
the lands and hunting grounds they claim. You might have put 
the question to every man in this nation, or child on the frontier, 
and he would have told you so, until the legislation of the States, 
aided by interest, instructed him otherwise.” The passage of this 
bill goes to “ stultify the senate of the United States for a period of 
thirty-seven years ;” fill the national statute book with nonsense ; 
and make the history of our country’s legislation nothing but 4 
series of monstrous absurdities. 

Eighth ; That the policy of the present administration is not only 
contrary to the constitution and to every principle of benevolence, 
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but at war with that of every preceding administration, and with 
the course pursued by the patriots of the revolution, and recom- 
mended and practised by the Father of his Country. For several 
years, the methods adopted in obtaining cessions of territory from 
the Indian Tribes have been practically coercive, and not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of humanity. But this has been owing to 
the conduct of the treaty commissioners, and the nature of their 
representations and arguments ; nor has it ever originated in the 
measures of government, which have heretofore been strictly 
upright and constitutional. Until the present administration, it has 
been unheard of that a course of injustice and intrigue should be 
prescribed and marked out by the Executive for the commission- 
ers and agents of government. But now, our negotiations with 
them are nothing better than a system of cheating, bribery, and 
corruption. It is recommended to cajole them out of their territory ; 
to seduce them into unfavorable treaties ; to persuade, threaten, 
and compel them to relinquish portion after portion of their 
country. ‘The fatal parchments have been signed in tears ; and if an 
individual is prominent in his opposition, he is “ broken on the 
spot,” and the action is daringly avowed. It is recommended to 
send an “ armed force” to the Cherokee country, to assist in per- 
suading the natives to remove ; and the enforcement of the State 
laws, under whose operation the President declares that the In- 
dians cannot live, is made use of to produce such a persuasion. 

Ninth ; That of all propositions of government, all schemes of 
legislation, this Bill is the most perfectly Utopian, contradictory 
and absurd. Of all projects that ever entered into the head of any 
political fanatic, it is the wildest and most visionary; the most 
utterly destitute of any foundation whatever in necessity, utility, or 
common sense. ‘There is but one feature which can have opera- 
ted to redeem it from universal contempt; and that is, the enor- 
mous scale of its absurdity. Vast acts of oppression astonish the 
mind, when insignificant ones would only excite its scorn. If a 
man kills an individual, he is a murderer; when he destroys ten 
thousand, he becomes a hero. There is something in the extrava- 
gance of this plan so gigantic, that the mind is overwhelmed by 
the conception; we are confounded with the vastness of the folly. 
It is like the wild combinations that present themselves to the fren- 
zied imagination of the maniac, rather than the drivellings of idiocy. 
It involves such a complication of incoherencies as no common 
mind could have invented. 

“Whoever heard of such a thing before ?” said Mr. Everett. “ Whoever 
read of sucha project? Tenor fifteen thousand families to be rooted up, and 
carried hundreds, aye, a thousand of miles into the wilderness! There is not 
such a thing on the annals of mankind. It was the practice—the barbarous and 
truly savage practice—of the polished nations of antiquity to bring home a part 
of the population of conquered countries as slaves. It was a cruel exercise of 


the rights of the conqueror, as then understood, and in turn practised by all 
nations. But in time of peace, towards unoffending communities, subject to 
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our sovereignty indeed, but possessing rights guaranteed to them by more than 
one hundred treaties, to remove them against their will, by thousands, to a 
distant and a different country, where they must lead a new life, and form other 
habits, and encounter the perils and hardships of a wilderness: sir, I never 
heard of such a thing ; it is an experiment on human life and human happiness 
of perilous novelty.” 

Tenth ; That it proposes and requires an incalculably wasteful 
expenditure of the public money. Five hundred thousand dollars 
have already gone from the treasury—it is vain to ask where ; 
twenty-four millions more will be demanded, ere this bill can go 
into complete execution! A sum almost sufficient to disburse the 
whole national debt ; sufficient, if expended in internal improve- 
ments or public charities, to render this country the pride and the 
wonder of the whole world. This calculation is neither,visionary, 
nor improbable, nor false ; it is based on indisputable evidence : it 
is arrived at by a minute statement of items, in a close, accurate, 
business-like “‘ counting of the cost.” Jt is made up,—from the 
original purchase money, more than seven millions of dollars ; from 
the expense in the payment for improvements, more than nine 
millions ; from the cost of collection and transportation, more than 
two millions; from the expense of subsistence for one year of 
75,000 human beings, more than four millions,—* to say nothing 
of the support, which the Government, unless it leaves them to 
starve, will indubitably be compelled to furnish them, at the end of 
the year, and for years to come ;” for the extinguishment of titles 
beyond the Arkansas, amillion and a half; for the support of the 
territorial government and a Military Establishment, nearly a mil- 
lion. ‘Twenty-four millions!! And this is the consequence of the 
speculations of an administration, whose grand title to the public 
esteem was to be—its practices of economical reform. 'Twenty- 
four millions from the treasury of a republic so prudent that the 
whole expenses of the naticnal establishment could be furnished 
from the trappings of a monarchy! Our republic may be termed 
‘ the miser turned spendthrift,’ when her representatives, who have 
been for years haggling and huckstering to reduce or annihilate the 
hard-earned pensions of her revolutionary patriots, shall scatter 
twenty-four millions from her treasury, in the prosecution of one 
of the wildest schemes of inhumanity ever suggested. 

Eleventh ; That it leaves the disbursement of this enormous 
expenditure, without the least specification, within the uncontrolled 
discretion of one department, at the mercy of one man.’ “ Five hun- 
dred thousand pounds,” said Edmund Burke, animadverting on the 
appropriations for unspecified civil list expenses, “ five hundred 
thousand pounds is a serious sum. But it is nothing to the prolific 
som ay upon which the sum was voted : a principle that may well 

e called, the fruitful mother of an hundred more. Neither is the 
damage to public credit of any great consequence, when compared 
to that which results to public morals, and to the safety of the con- 
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stitution, from the exhaustless mine of corruption opened by the 
precedent, and to be wrought by the principle.” ‘The principles of 
this great Statesman are peculiarly applicable here: for the ex- 
penditure of this money must of necessity occasion a scene of 
corruption in the herd of public officers, and of degradation in 
the public morals, beyond all example. 

** Here we have a vast operation,” we again quote from Mr. Everett’s able 
speech, “ extending to tribes and nations, to tens of thousands of souls, pur- 
chasing and exchanging whole regions, building fifteen thousand habitations in 
a distant wilderness, and putting seventy-five thousand individuals in motion 
across the country, and not an officer or agent specified ; not a salary named ; 


not one item of expenditure limited ; the whole put into the pocket of one 
Head of Department, to be scattered at his will’! ’* 


Twelfth ; That the execution of this proposed measure would 
be attended, not only with a vast expenditure and loss to the Uni- 
ted States, but in regard to the Indians, with an amount of misery 
utterly incalculable, and to be terminated only in their total extinc- 
tion. The heart sickens at a bare attempt to conceive or delineate 
the scenes which must ensue. 

“* A community of civilized people, of all ages, sexes, and conditions of bodily 
health are to be dragged hundreds of miles, over mountains, rivers and 
deserts, where there are no roads, no bridges, no habitations ; and this is to 
be done for eight dollars a head, and done by contract. The question is to be, 
What is the least for which you will take so many hundred families, averaging 
so many infirm old men, so many little children, so many lame, feeble, and 
sick ? What will you contract for ?”—“ I will not,” said Mr. Everett, ‘ vote a 
dollar for this dreadful contract. Send these Indians off by contract, and their 


removal will present a scene of suffering, unequalled by that of a flying army 
before a triumphant foe.” 


The agitation, the terror, the tumult, the misery of such a march 
to the dead waste beyond the Arkansas cannot be described ; 
it is a consequence of this measure, which most persons do not 
seem to have thought of. 

But the sufferings of the march are nothing to the misery in store 
at its end. ‘The curse of perpetual desolation rests upon the 
greater portion of country to which they are to be driven. ‘There, 
hardly a flower grows, or a brook runs, or a tree strikes its roots 
into the soil, or lifts its branches to the sun-light. A great part of 
the region is nothing but untamed and indomitable barrenness ; 
the rain, and the sun, and the soft dews of heaven, and the pro- 
cesses of human culture, would be alike wasted on a marble mar! 
or a naked sand-desert, which nature resolved should never be 
reclaimed from its sterility. The herds of bisons that sweep over 
the dreary scene for leagues, scarcely touching a blade of green 
grass or even a tuft of moss with the hoof, supply, by their ordure, 
the only fuel with which the wandering hunter can light up his 
fire. Man can live, where the wild beast would perish with famine ; 
but in part of this country, human existence, with all human inge- 
nuity, cannot be sustained. ‘The most powerful tribes, in its rich- 
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est tracts, and the nearest our own border, “ during several seasons 
in each year,” are in a state of starvation. ‘ The living child is 
often buried with the dead mother, because no one can spare tt so 
much food as would sustain it through its helpless infancy” ! After 
so shocking a recital, no other feature can be added. Yet to this 
region, where the hardiest savages die through hunger, and in which 
there is not room, ever for the babe that is born there, we propose 
to send seventy-five thousand new inhabitants, accustomed hitherto 
to the plenty, and many of them to the luxuries of civilized life! 

Think of the change to the Cherokees, from the exuberant fer- 
tility of their pleasant native lands, from their ripe orchards and 
cultivated cotton fields and gardens and farms, to such a scene of 
incurable and inevitable dearth ! 

Nor, in the moral world, could anything of vigor and beauty 
spring up; amidst such a region, and in the endurance of such 
privations, every good habit, every good feeling must soon die. 
** It is in vain,” says the ofiicial report, ‘to talk to people in this 
condition about learning and religion.” And this is the truth; 
a school of morality might almost as well be established in the prison 
of despair, as amidst these troops of starving barbarians. But the 
subject is too painful. It is too painful to think that a Christian 
nation should conceive such a project ;—to break up and disor- 
ganize the government, the schools, the churches, of a whole civ- 
ilized people: expatriate thousands of families from a delicious 
climate, a generous soil, a Christian neighborhood, from the 
mounds that cover the bones of their fathers, from everything, 
known, loved, and valued, many miles beyond the extremest out- 
posts of advancing civilization, to be set down on a spot utterly 
barren in itself, and surrounded by famishing savages who live in 
perpetual war! In such a situation, even with all their present 
institutions in vigor, they must soon be exterminated, or relapse 
into barbarism. But with passions excited, and habitudes and 
institutions broken up and commingled in the confusion of removal, 
social and Christian discipline would disappear ; nor could religion, 
or knowledge, or domestic manners ever regain their power. 
Multiply instructers and missionaries indefinitely, and set up the 
proposed territorial government, and draw a cordon of troops 
round every ferocious tribe, and stil] the obstacles would be utterly 
insurmountable. Yet all this vast and dreadful operation of 
removal is to be undertaken, that the Indians may have scope and 
leisure for uninterrupted improvement ! 

An imagination which could paint the desolation of the Carnatic, 
and the horrors of the French Revolution, might undertake to 
grapple with a detail of the frightful consequences attendant on 
this measure. It is beyond our power to give a faithful picture of 
a single one of them. The exterminating hostilities of the Indian 
tribes beyond Arkansas have been partially described by one of 
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the strongest partizans of this bill. He says that through the whole 
of that vast region, there is not a tribe that has not an hereditary en- 
emy to flee from or pursue. Those uninhabitable wilds, that are 
scarce disturbed the year long by the footstep of other living thing, 
echo the w arwhoop and shake with the tramp of conflicting savages. 
As if it were not misery enough to endure, season after season, ‘the 
horrors of famine, they make each other’s destruction the principal 
business of life. But they have room enough to fight with their 
native caution, and to exercise all their ingenuity of stratagem in 
the onset and escape: they have unoccupied deserts to sweep 
over in each others pursuit. Now, however, we propose to narrew 
their battle grounds, to compress them together, and to place new 
tribes, to the amount of seventy-five thousand individuals, in their 
midst. It reminds us of the amphitheatrical exhibitions in Impe- 
rial Rome ; where, for the sport of the people, naked slaves were 
cast in upon the arena, and the doors of the dens of wild beasts 
of all descriptions, thrown wide open upon them. 

The progress of this bill teems with warning to the United 
States. It tells, with a power which no eloquence could have 
commanded, the awful necessity of an enlightened and well-prin- 
cipled public mind, for the perpetuity of our institutions. [nh all 
countries, where despotism has not stamped the soul of the subject 
with imbecility, popular vigilance must be the only safeguard to 
the public freedom. Just in proportion as the people become un- 
wary, indifferent, or uninformed, civil liberty will be broken down, 
and disorders rush in and accumulate on every part of the Con- 
stitution. In our Republic, where predicaments may occur and 
questions arise every month, which, without a clear, informed, and 
regulated mind in the whole country, and a very delicate manage- 
ment on the part of those to whom they are entrusted for decision, 
may shake the union to its centre, popular ignorance and apathy 
will be freedom’s grave. The tendency of the Executive to an 
unwarrantable extent of its prerogative should keep us on the 
watch, and cautious in the extreme, how we commit the highest 
trusts in the Republic to unprincipled hands. 

A deep religious spirit, and a morality founded on this; a uni- 
versal, and growing acquaintance with the principles and operation 
of the Constitution; a guardianship, like that of the lioness to her 
whelps, over every particle of the rights of the poorest and most 
defenceless communities within our limits ; a suspicious eye to the 
conduct of every individual in public authority ; a restive, intract- 
able opposition to everything that looks like despotism, or that 
attempts to shroud the measures of government in mystery ; a dis- 
position “ to judge of the pressure of a grievance by the badness 
of the principle ;” and to crown all, a steadfast regard to the sa- 
credness of the national faith ,—these should be our features as a 
people. As Burke said of us, while yet dependent on Great 
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Britain, we should “augur misgovernment at a distance, and snuff 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” ‘These were 
our characteristics as colonies; these were the traits of our youth- 
ful independence. 

Under the administration of Washington, the people were more 
watchful of governmental movements, and better acquainted with 
the Constitution, than they are now, when knowledge and vigilance 
are more deeply necessary. ‘The Constitution had then been just 
formed ; every paragraph was familiarly known; it was an exper- 
iment which they resolved should be fairly tested. The essays of 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, were widely circulated; the whole 
country was alert; no act in the slightest degree unconstitutional 
could have imposed upon the people. Now, we are sluggish, 
incautious, confident in the success of our republic, and easy as 
to the operations of government. Amidst the dissemination of all 
other knowledge, the study of the Constitution has diminished ; in 
regard to most public measures, the mass of the community are ab- 
solutely ignorant what is their character in the light of republican 
principles, what their immediate influence, or what their future 
consequences. Sophistry blinds them, and they become per- 
suaded, in very important instances, that inhuman and unconstitu- 
tional measures are right. 

No question like this, touching the rights of a large portion of 
the community, ought ever to enter Congress, till it has undergone 
a thorough consideration in the public mind. Then, should occasion 
require, the people will be ready to interpose, and with a prompt, 
decided, energetic authority. ‘They will not need to be urged 
into remonstrance against a meditated act of injustice; it will be 
their simultaneous movement, from Maine to the Texas. No 
government, in the slightest degree considerate, would dare, 
by any illegal step, to encounter the energy of such an en- 
lightened public opinion. But if the people sleep, a dangerous 
measure may be passed, and its consequences irretrievable, before 
they can be brought to a solemn consideration of the subject. To 
guard effectually against such a state of things, the only sure pro- 
vision is a correct moral sentiment, combined with a universal 
knowledge of the Constitution. 

The Indian question has been suffered to take us by surprise, 
and to find us, as a community, unacquainted with its merits. 
The sophistry of the enemies to Indian rights seemed. to blind for 
a time the whole public mind, and distort the moral sense of 
the country. The bill in Congress was suffered to be carried as 
a party measure. ‘The efforts made by the friends of humanity to 
wake the country into seasonable action, fell clogged by the igno- 
rance and perversion of feeling so generally prevalent. Memorials 
were neither sufficiently quick nor numerous to exert a powerful 
interposition. Many believed and argued there was a fatality in this 
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whole business ; that it was a fiat in God’s providence that the 
Indians must die ; and that all we could do to resist it would be in 
vain. Such a belief was scarcely accompanied with pity ; the 
thing was talked of with as much indifference as if the Indian 
tribes were but a great herd of buffaloes. Few individuals in the 
country had any knowledge whatever of the actual condition of 
the Cherokees ; all the fodiens were looked upon as sav ages 5 and 
a man hazarded the charge of enthusiasm if he was warm in their 
defence, or came up, in any degree as he ought, to the perform- 
ance of duty. People were really ashamed to memorialize; they 
shrunk from cold looks and sneers, if urged to engage with "ardor 
in the task of procuring petitioners. Christians were afraid of the 
ery of church and state ; others were fearful of meddling with 
what did not concern them ; others declared that such an excite- 
ment at the north wonld only prejudice the cause, and all, being 
ignorant of the character and rights of the Indians and of the true 
merits of the case, and of course having no stable principles to guide 
them, entered on the measures in their favor with reluctance, and 
even then half repented of the little they had done. There was this 
evil also, that most of those who signed memorials did it without ex- 
pecting success ; they did it with a sort of melancholy, hopeless resig- 
nation, accompanied with many doubts in regard to the necessity of 
the measure, that ‘‘ cast ominous conjecture,” or in the more ex- 
pressive conventional phrase, “threw cold water,” on the whole 
thing. ‘I will sign, but I don’t think it will be the least use to 
memorialize,” was the common strain of remark. Nothing good, 
or to any purpose, will ever be done in such a state of feeling. 
On the part of Christians, there was a sad want of firmness and 
moral courage. ‘What will the political world say of us? Shall 
we not be derided?” Or if these were not the questions, conscience 
was so little enlightened, that it did not tell them the great duty 
of humanity incumbent on them to discharge. There was like- 
wise a general disposition to act too exclusively as individuals ; a 
dread of exciting odium and sarcasm by combining in this benev- 
olent cause ; an unwillingness to acknowledge the responsibility of 
making our ’ neighbors act and feel right, as well as of doing right 
ourselves. We ‘might be ready to sign in our own persons, but 
were unwilling to use self-denial, or make sacrifices, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining additional signatures. But did we do right, if 
we merely recorded our own solitary protest, and refused to carry 
the paper to others, or to persuade those within our influence? 
The great law of Christian love enforces its claims upon us col- 
lectively as well as individually ; to a certain extent we are re- 
sponsible for the belief and practice of all with whom we associate. 
If the friends of the Indians had exerted themselves as they ought, 
there would have been five thousand signatures where there were 
five hundred ; and the memorials, as have often been the fact in 
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Great Britain, would have literally covered the tables of Congress ; 
accomplishing, as their result, a triumphant vote in behalf of suf- 
fering humanity. But our habit of regarding the Indians as a de- 
graded race, destined for extinction, our indifference as to their 
fate, and the obstinate disbelief of their advancement in civiliza- 
tion, in addition to the prevailing want of acquaintance with our 
country’s Constitution, treaties and history, prepared us to re- 
ceive the scheme of the President with no very sensitive marks of 
displeasure, and to witness the despotic course in the proposed ex- 
pulsion of the Indians with an apathy most criminal and alarming. 
Because the oppression did not enter our doors, we ceased to re- 
gard it as unjust. 
The duty of memorializing in this country is not understood. 
The people are unacquainted with their own best interests, too 
confident in the wisdom and patriotism of government, and sO 
selfish as to be politically blind. The English are better acquaint- 
ed with this duty, and more ready for its performance. ‘The form 
of our government is so much more favorable to freedom than 
theirs, that we seem to think the Constitution will preserve our 
liberties, instead of remembering that nothing but our utmost vigi- 
lance can preserve the Constitution. Inthe year 1791, when ex- 
ertions were vigorous for the abolition of the slave trade, ** there 
was not a day for three months, Sundays excepted, in which five 
or six petitions to parliament were not resolved upon in some 
places or other in the kingdom.” In that year, five hundred and 
nineteen were presented for the total abolition. If we are not mis- 
taken, Mr. Clarkson himself, in the space of four weeks, obtained 
seventy thousand signatures. Who here could have gained such 
a result for the Sabbath, or the Indians? Those who know any- 
thing about English history, remember what multitudes of peti- 
tions and memorials poured in upon the House of Commons about 
the period of our Revolution; some, among the most forcible, 
written by Mr. Burke and Sir George Saville, who were not 
thought to be out of their station in this employment. But here, 
active petitioners for objects of benevolence are styled meddling 
enthusiasts ; and one would really think, from the tone which 
many have not been ashamed to use, that we are out of our place 
when attempting to influence the measures of our own Represen- 
tatives, by the expression of our own wishes. It will be a new 
thing indeed when the people of this republic are interdicted from 
an interference in the proceedings of government by the expres- 
sion of their views, whenever and in whatever manner they please. 
The manner in which an excitement for objects of public benevo- 
‘ence is said to be “ got up,” is also exclaimed against with great 
fury. On the floor of Congress last winter, severe strictures were 
urged in regard to the circulars in behalf of the Indians ; as if be- 
nevolent men in this country have not a right to use all the consti- 
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tutional measures in their power to promote their objects. The 
outcry is precisely similar to that raised in England, where, on the 
eve of our Revolution, meetings became frequent and full for the 
redress of our grievances, and spirited circulars were issued 
throughout the colonies. We are indeed degraded, if we will be 
kept back from our privilege and duty of petitioning, by the clam- 
ors or sneers, either public or private, which in a good cause we 
ought to be forward to encounter. 

An unwillingness to memorialize, when the business is not too 
inconsiderable to be noticed, ought never to be felt or manifested 
in the Republic. Yet every one knows the apathy which has ex- 
isted, and the extreme difficulty with which anything like a gen- 
eral expression of the public feeling can be obtained. ‘There is 
also a disposition to relax, after the first effort; an unwillingness 
to return to the trial; an idea that the movements are useless, 
which do not at once accomplish their purpose. We will not 
keep our sinews girded to renew the struggle year after year ; as 
if the subject were not worthy of perseverance, a second attempt 
can hardly be procured; as if intimidated by ill success, or 
ashamed of our first ardor, we give up the purpose, creep off in 
silence, and the cause dies away. 

Yet in other respects, we are acknowledged to be enterprising. 
We have as much industry and steadfastness of purpose as the 
English. Surely the cause of public morality does not demand 
less zeal, than the accumulation of public or private wealth. It 
is not less important to maintain the sanctity of one day in the 
week, than it is to hoard up riches during the other six. It is not 
less necessary to keep the public faith and preserve a whole Indian 
community from annihilation, than it is to dig canals, to build light- 
houses, or to vex the sea with our fisheries. Had the patriots of 
Great Britain, when they set their shoulders to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, been so fickle-minded, so half-persuaded, so backward 
in their efforts, that great work of benevolence had still remained 
unaccomplished. 

This important topic forces another on the mind ;—the criminal 
neglect of the Indians and their interests, as an object demanding 
the prayers of Christians. We might speak of this neglect as ex- 
tending to all the civil interests of the land. If a stranger from 
another sphere should light upon this globe and enter our churches, 
he would be apt to imagine that in this part of the universe God 
has the arrangement only of our religious prosperity, and leaves 
the political and civil affairs of the country to take care of them- 
selves; or, what would amount to the same, gives us in this de- 
partment the exclusive jurisdiction. In episcopal churches, the 
Liturgy has provided supplications for the weal of the realm; a 
very happy foresight, considering the tendency of all Christian 
communities to practical political atheism. 
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Especially is it necessary to humble ourselves in prayer to God, 
when the nation is on the very brink of a crime, which all might 
justly fear would bring down some speedy and terrible infliction of 
the vengeance of Heaven. If men of piety do not feel for the In- 
dians, if Christians desert them at the throne of grace, then may 
they indeed weep in despair. The truest patriots have ever main- 
tained the deepest sense of dependence upon God. Would Chris- 
tians now do this in regard to the fate of the Indians, their own 
feelings would be kept alive, their minds clear, and they would be 
ready to act with energy. We should no longer see them enter 
coldly and reluctantly into this subject; they would put to it a 
strong hand; and in the very striking scriptural expression, 
come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

The prayers of ‘the solitary saint’ should always go up for the 
oppressed ; and if ever any human beings needed them, the In- 
dians do new. Defenceless, abandoned, submissive, with what 
solemnity and pathos do they speak to the people of the United 
States. Their patience is indeed wonderful. God grant them 
an unfailing supply of this virtue. 

In whatever light we view this bill, it is portentous in its 
aspect, and pregnant with ruin. But there is one part of its con- 
sequences, that should make the Christian deprecate its curse as 
he would the pestilence ; which should add intensity to his prayers 
that God might utterly avert it. It is the blight with which it 
would wither the hopes, now so teeming with promise, of the full 
evangelization of these interesting remnants of the Aborigines. In 
vain, if we break up their schools, and scatter their churches, and 
drive them out amidst the wilds and savages beyond the Arkansas, 
may we hope ever to rebuild the desolations of this rising Zion. 
Already, the influence of the distractions caused by this bill is felt 
in the decay of religious anxiety, and we might almost fear, in the 
departure of God’s Spirit. What can be expected, in the very 
nature of things, from a tumultuous removal to the pathless wilds 
beyond the Mississippi, even could they exist there a few years, 
surrounded by murderous hordes, but a rapid retrograde march in 
civilization, and a relapse, as to all piety, into worse than the sav- 
ageness of past centuries. If we uproot them now, we uproot at 
the same time every plant of morality and piety which the dews 
of heaven have cherished, and render it impossible, to all human 
appearance, ever again to behold their fruits. It is perfectly vain 
to imagine, that if we start them off towards the Pacific, a single 
one of their improvements would ever arrive with them to abide 
at their destination. Hopeless, miserable, abandoned, what heart 
could they have to put themselves again to the work of building 
up the institutions, which a Christian people had laid waste, and 
which, if again erected, would in all probability be ere long over- 
whelmed again, and swept down, by the rushing tide of a republi- 
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can population. What heart, if we cast them out from their own 
native Eden, could they have to nourish in a strange soil the 
plants, so long to grow, so hard to cultivate, but of which,—* their 
early visitation and their last,”—they had already experienced and 
loved the value. 

We appeal to the Christian public, and ask if they can suffer, 
that, through the rapacity of one State, and the connivance of our 
Executive, not only our national faith shall be made a byword of 
contempt, but the rights of a whole people annihilated, and all that 
is flourishing in thei ir institutions hopelessly destroyed? If it be 
so, they had better be at the me rcy of the Turks, and have the 
whirlwind of war sweep over them, as it did over Scio. They would 
have the consolation to reflect, that nothing better could have been 
expected from infidels and slaves. But to be thus treated by 
Christians and freemen—the possibility makes us thought-sick. 
May it never be said of our country, that when the blessings of 
Christianity had dropped upon an Indian people, and the light of 
civilization was already illuminating every cabin, we rose up to 
extinguish it, and drove them out to chase the buffalo and echo 
the war whoop, to ‘ curse God and die,’—in the wilderness. 

There is no American but must tremble for his country, who 
looks back with a reflecting mind on the indications presented by 
public events in the past and passing year. ‘That the demon of 
party should have gained such possession of the souls of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives, as to permit them, in the eyes of all 
the world, to set their hand and seal to the violation of the Faith 
of the Republic, plighted in multiplied and most solemn treaties, 
and lend their aid to carry forward a measure, which, if executed 
to the full intention, must annihilate the rights of seventy-five thou- 
sand freemen, and plunge them into irretrievable misery, is indeed a 
most dark and dreadful fact. It speaks volumes of danger to our 
free institutions. The danger remains : but that measure, we trust in 
God, will yet be stayed. There is a court of judicature, a light amidst 
all the storms that may threaten to wreck our liberties, aloof almost 
from the possibility of prejudice, and elevated above the commo- 
tions of party zeal. Before that wibunal, this great question is 
soon to be brought. Let the people of the United States prepare 
themselves firmly to support its decisions, and the rights of the 
Indians may yet be secured. But there may be delay; and if 
there should be, then must these unfortunate people remain, expos- 
ed to the galling oppression of the laws of Georgia, without the 
possibility of a redress of their grievances. _It is well remarked 
by Mr. Wirt, that every officer of Georgia, who attempts to serve 
a civil process within ue Indian territory, stands amenable for 
violating the laws of the United States. But the laws are a dead 
letter without an Executive ; with an unprincipled one, they are 
instruments of oppression. We need not disguise from our read- 
ers, what they cannot disguise from themselves—that so long as 
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our present Executive maintains the opinions and the line of con- 
duct he has adopted, there is no hope for the Indians but in the 
virtue of the people at large, to whom they have appealed. From 
the people, therefore, enlightened and determined that they will 
not suffer the stain of such cruelty, but that full justice shall yet be 
executed, a redeeming influence must enter, and be all-powerful, 
in the Congress of the coming winter. ‘The Indians must be pro- 
tected ; the laws must be executed : if there be not virtue enough 
in the people to make their National Legislature see that this is 
done, then we are lost indeed. 








Tue History anp ANTIQUITIES OF DissENTING CHURCHES, AND 
Meetine Houses, 1x Lonpon, WestMINsTER, AND SouTu- 
wark, including the Lives of their Ministers, from the Rise of 
Nonconformity to the Present Time. With an Appendix; on 
the Origin, Progress, and Present State of Christianity in 
Britain. In four volumes. By Walter Wilson, of the Inner 
Temple, London, 1808. 


In this rare and interesting work, we have accounts, more or 
less extended, of hundreds of Dissenting Ministers, who have 
lived, or are now living, in and around London. The history 
runs back to the origin of dissent, soon after the Reformation in 
England. The author treats his subject under six divisions, the 
Eastern, Southern, Northern, and Western in the city of London ; 
and Westminster, and Southwark. His plan is, after giving the 
name and situation of a particular place of worship, and briefly 
describing the changes it has undergone, to publish a list of its 
ministers, followed by a biographical notice of each. Many of 
these biographies are full and interesting, and constitute the only 
remaining record of men, eminent and useful in their generation, 
who have long since entered on their final reward. 

Our principal object in noticing these volumes is, to avail our- 
selves of the testimony they furnish as to the effects of Unitarian 
ministrations in England. In our second volume, p. 669, we 
published Jong extracts from Bogue and Bennett’s History of 
Dissenters, on the same subject. ‘The testimony of Wilson is en- 
titled to the more consideration, as he is a layman, and moreover 
distinguished for his moderation and candor. We shall make our 
quotations in the order in which they occur in the volumes. 

Speaking of the Presbyterian establishment in Jewry Lane, the 
same to-which Lardner, Benson, and Price ministered, Mr. W. 
says, 
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“The first Pastor was Mr. Timothy Cruso, who settled there a 
little before the Revolution. In his time, there was a flourishing 
church and congregation.’’ After his death, the church was dimin- 
ished on account of a division in the choice ofa successor. ‘‘In the 
time of Dr. Lardner and Dr. Benson, it was in a very low state; 
for though they were men of learning and talents, and deserve hon- 
orable mention on account of their labors in defending Christianity 
against infidels, yet their sentiments and mode of preaching were ex- 
tremely unpopular, and but ill adapted to preserve the church from a 
languishing state. After some feeble attempts to revive the expir- 
ing interest, the society dissolved in the year 1774, and the meet- 
ing house was disposed of to the Methodists.” vol. i. p. 55. 


The Presbyterian Society in New Broad Street, was collected 
soon after Bartholomew day, by the Rev. Thomas Vincent. 
Several of his successors, as Dr. Daniel Williams and Dr. John 
Evans, were ministers of eminence and usefulness. 


“The congregation at the old meeting was very large and sub- 
stantial, and continued so for some years after their removal to the 
new place; but for the last thirty or forty years, it gradually de- 
clined. At length, upon the expiration of the lease, about the year 
1780, it was reduced to so low a state that a renewal became unad- 
visable, and the church dissolved. In point of doctrinal sentiment, 
the ministers of this society have deviated not very materially from 
the Harmony of Confessions of the Reformed Churches, with the 
exception of Mr. John Palmer, the last minister, [settled in 1755, ] 
who was reckuned a Socinian.” vol. ii. p. 190. 


Pinner’s Hall was, for more than a century, one of the most cel- 
ebrated places of worship among the Dissenters. ‘The congrega- 
tion to which it belonged was collected in the reign of Charles the 
Second, by the Rév. Anthony Palmer. He was assisted by a 
Mr. Fownes, and succeeded by the Rev. Richard Wavel. All 
these ministers were zealous Calvinists. 


“Their successors, though divines of considerable eminence in 
their day, were of a very different stamp, and preached in a manner 
to empty pews. It is a most surprising circumstance, how a num- 
ber of Christians, and many of them of long experience, should, 
from a warm, evangelical Pastor, fix upon one who, however 
learned and amiable, strove to keep his people in the dark, as to his 
sentiments concerning the leading doctrines of the Gospel. But 
Pinner’s Hall affords not the only melancholy instance of this na- 
ture. The lease of the meeting house expiring in 1778, the church, 
after subsisting more than a century, became extinct.” vol. iii. 


p. 254. 


The Presbyterian meeting house in Monkwell Street, is proba- 
bly the oldest now in existence among the Dissenters in London. 
It was erected, soon after the great fire, in 1666, for the famous 
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Mr. Thomas Doolittle, by whose labors the congregation was 
gathered. The society was very numerous at the time of his 
death, and continued to flourish under his immediate successors, 
who were men of strictly evangelical sentiments. 


“‘ But latterly, several circumstances have operated to the decline 
of this congregation. At present, the number of pews greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the hearers, who are so few, that the ends of public 
worship seem scarcely answered by their meeting together. With 
the falling off of the congregation, there has been an equal declen- 
sion from the doctrines taught by the earlier Pastors of this society. 
For many years past, those doctrines, that are peculiarly styled 
evangelical, have ceased to resound from their pulpit, and given 
place to what is called a more rational mode of preaching.” vol. iii. 


p. 188. 


The Presbyterian congregation, which assembled at the meet- 
ing house in; Bartholomew Close, was gathered near the end of 
the reign of Charles the Second, by Mr. John Quick. The 
church continued to worship here, under a succession of ministers, 
till the year 1753, when, in consequence of its reduced state, it 
was dissolved. 


‘* This congregation was never large, nor indeed would the size 
of the meeting house admit of it. But latterly it declined very fast, 
by deaths and desertions, nor did others appear to take their places, 
In the times of the latter ministers, there was an equal declension 
Srom the doctrines of the reformation. ‘The earlier ministers were 
decided Calvinists; Dr. Fleming [the last] it is well known, was a 
zealous Socinian.” vol. iii. p. 371. 


In the early stages of nonconformity, the society in Princes- 
Set. , ; _— 
Street, Westminster, was one of the most flourishing among the 
English Presbyterians. Few congregations can boast such a suc- 
cession of learned, exemplary ministers ;—an Alsop, a Shower, a 
Mayo, a Calamy, men who were instrumental in building up the 
’ a ces : . oo" 

great cause of Christianity, as well as of Protestant dissent. 


“Prior to Dr. Kippis, the ministers of this society were Trinita- 
rians, and may be considered moderate Calvinists ; at present the 
church ranks with what are called the Heterodox Dissenters. Since 
the death of Dr. Kippis, the people, who are but few in number, have 
been in rather an unsettled state with regard to a pastor, none hav- 
ing continued with them for any length of time. Indeed, the pur- 
poses of religious worship seem scarcely answered in keeping open 
the doors to so few persons; nor can it be very encouraging to a 
minister to preach to empty benches. Notwithstanding the pains 
that are taken by some zealous persons to uphold the cause of what 
is, by a perverseness of language, called ‘“ Unitaranism,” their suc- 
cess is by no means apparent in our old Presbyterian churches, 
which seem fast hastening to a dissolution.” 
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The meeting house in Maid Lane, Southwark, was erected 
about the year 1672, for Mr. Thomas Wadsworth, who gathered 
a church here, soon after the passing of the Bartholomew Act. 


“It (the church) subsisted at this place, for nearly the period of 
a century, under a succession of ministers, many of whom for talents 
and respectability, ranked high amongst the churches of their day. 
In its earlier days, the congregation was large and respectable, and 
the meeting house well filled; but under the ministry of Mr. Ward 
it declined so rapidly, that its dissdlution became easy and natural, 
and took place about the year 1752. With regard to religious sen- 
timent, there does not appear to have been any great difference be- 
fore the settlement of Mr. Ward, who was then an Arian, and after- 
wards became a Socinian. ‘The former ministers appear to have 
been zealously attached to the old Protestant doctrines, counting it 
their honor to set forth Jesus Christ and him crucified, as the sum 
and substance of their discourses.” 


The Presbyterian congregation at St. Thomas’, Southwark, 
was collected in the reign of the second Charles, by Mr. Nathan- 
iel Vincent, brother to Thomas Vincent, who wrote an account of 
the plague. 


**Mr. Vincent left a large congregation at the time of his death ; 
and it continued in a respectable state for more than half a century 
under his successors. Since that time, it has gradually declined ; 
and for some years past, the number of people has been so few, that 
the purposes of public worship seem scarcely answered by keeping the 
doors open. One of the services on the Lord’s day has consequently 
been dropped. ‘There has been a very considerable variation at dif- 
ferent periods in the religious sentiments of this society. The ear- 
lier ministers were zealously attached to the old Protestant doctrines, 
aud God remarkably owned their labors for the enlargement of the 
church: But for the last half century and upwards, both ministers 
and people have been gradually receding from their doctrines, and 
the effect has been, that one of the largest places of worship amongst 
the Dissenters in the metropolis, has become nearly deserted.” “The 
remnant of the congregation have thrown off the antiquated term, 
meeting house, and substituted that of Unitarian chapel.” vol. iv. 


p. 295. 
Presbyterian Society, King John’s Court, Southwark. 


“This society was for many years in a very flourishing state ; but 
in proportion as the old Protestant doctrines were departed from, 
and another gospel introduced, different from that which their ear- 
lier ministers gloried in, the congregation declined. ‘The five first 
ministers were decided Calvinists; those that succeeded were far 
gone in Arianism.”’ 

VOL. IlI.—NO. X. 68 
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Presbyterian Society, Jamaica Row, Rotherhithe. 


“This congregation was for many years large and respectable, 
but for the last forty years of its existence gradually declined, till 
there were scarcely any hearers left. ‘This induced the last pastor, 
Dr. Flexman, to resign, which he did in 1783, and the congregation 
dissolved. ‘There was a considerable variation in religious senti- 
ment between the former and latter ministers. Mr. Ratcliffe was 
supposed to be in the middle way, that is a Baxterian. Those that 
preceded him were Calvinists, and Ais successors Arians. The con- 
gregation of Independents that now occupies the place, was raised, 
after the dissolution of Dr. Flexman’s church, and invited Mr. John 
Townsend to the pastoral office. He is the present minister, and 
has a flourishing congregation.” 


Independent Society, Lower Rotherhithe. 
I ys 


“When Mr. Sandercock (a Unitarian) settled at Rotherhithe, his 
congregation was but small, nor did his preaching or religious opinions 
tend in any degree to increase it. On the contrary, it continued to 
decline under his hands for several years, till their numbers were so 
far reduced that they broke up their church state about 1762. 
After this, Mr. Sandercock retired to York, where he occasionally 
assisted Mr. Newcome Cappe.” 

Presbyterian Society in Leather Lane. 


“The Presbyterian Society in Leather Lane was collected in the 
reign of Charles second, by Mr. John Turner.” ‘ Mr. Turner had 
various ministers to assist him, and left at his death a flourishing 
congregation. His meeting house was a moderate size building, 
with three galleries; and in former times it was frequented by many 
people of substance. During the latter time of Mr. Pope’s ministry, 
the congregation very much declined ; and after Mr. Hughes left 
them, about 1801, they had one settled pastor. The doors, how- 
ever, were kept open till 1812, when the meeting house was dis- 
posed of to a more thriving congregation of Methodists.” ‘By far the 
majority of ministers were decidedly attached to the old Protestant 
doctrines ; nor does there appear to have been any essential devia- 
tion, till after the death of Mr. Pope. The two last pastors were 
Arians.” 


Appended to these volumes is a treatise “on the origin, pro- 
gress, and present state of Christianity in Britain.” In the last 
chapter, “On the present state of the Dissenting Interest,” the 
author expresses his views more at large respecting the causes of 
decline in some of the congregations. 


“That which contributed most to the decline of the Dissenting 
interest, was the open departure of many from the doctrines of the 
Gospel. This began to take place immediately after the Salter’s- 
Hall controversy, and continued to make rapid strides amongst the 
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Presbyterians, till it has at length landed them in a region some- 
thing below Socinianism.” ‘I'he Presbyterians have continued to 
decline in a very progressive manner, till their congregations have 
been ruined, and their meeting houses shut up. ‘The progress of 
error was gradual. It first began with that convenient stalking 
horse, charity, which was as successfully applied to screen those 
who departed from the doctrines of the Gospel, as it is in the present 
day to cover a defection from the distinguishing features of noncon- 
formity. As liberality grew in fashion, the divines of the new 
school began to preach up the innocency of mental error; and the 
celebrated lines of Pope were appealed to with as much confidence 
as any one would quote a text of Scripture to support a doctrine. 

“ From High-Arianism, there was a gradual advance, step by step, 
to the lowest state of Socinianism ; and in our own day, the system 
has been stili farther pur‘fied, and rendered less objectionable to un- 
believers. Under the specious pretence of rescuing Christianity 
from the corrupt glosses of Christians, the most bare-faced attacks 
have been made upon everything that is peculiar to the system. If 
Woolston explained away the miracles of our Lord, in order to ren- 
der Christianity rational, its modern defenders have been equally 
unmerciful with his doctrines; and to prepare the way, one of them 
has had the shameful hardihood to compare the conception of Mary, 
with the debaucheries of a Roman knight in the temple of Isis. The 
result of a departure from the doctrines of the Gospel, has been the 
declension of the Presbyterian interest, and in many places its total 
extinction. Indeed the name is now retained only by a few Arian 
congregations which scarcely exist, and are hastening to a dissola- 
tion. 

‘When the Presbyterians departed from the doctrinesof the Gos- 
pel, the mantle of the ejected ministers was transferred to the Inde- 
pendents. These were at first a much smaller body than the other, 
but the number of their churches gradually increased, and their in- 
terest became very considerable. It is greatly to their honor, that 
amidst surrounding declensions, they continued steadfast in the faith 
once delivered to the saints. The discipline of their churches was 
much stricter than that of the Presbyterians; and they kept a con- 
stant watch over the attendance and deportment of their members. 
In their academies they paid a particular attention to religious du- 
ties, and admitted none as candidates for the ministerial office, who 
did not previously discover marks of genuine religion. By these 
means, they possessed a constant succession of pastors, who were 
eminently devoted to their work; and whilst their brethren were 
exalting the religion of nature, they gloried only in the cross of 


Christ. » 


Our extracts from these volumes have hitherto related to a sin- 
gle subject. We are unwilling to close without presenting another, 
which may serve as a specimen of the manner of preaching adop- 
ted by the old, evangelical Presbyterians of England—that preach- 
ing under whic sh their congregations rose, and their churches pros- 
pered. It is from the last discourse of the great Dr. Calamy, de- 
livered early in the year 1732. 
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** Were I assured,” says he, “ that this was the last sermon that I 
should ever preach to you, I know not any better subject I could 
fasten upon, than Rom. xvi. 24. “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all ;”’—and I can heartily say “Amen” to it. For 
I can freely say, as to you, as he with regard to Israel of old, 
‘¢ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for you is, that you 
may be saved.” And may you but have the grace of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ with you, and I shall not doubt of it. But though this is 
my desire in the case of you all without exception ; yet there are 
sundry of you, as to whom I might say, it is not the object of my 
hope. I know not how to suppose, that such of you as are sermon 
proof, and on whom the word of God maketh little or no impression ; 
that allowedly run a round of repenting and sinning, and sinning 
and repenting ; that though you name the nameof C hrist, yet de- 
part not from iniquity; and though you profess to belong to him, 
yet live like the rest of the world; that run into temptations, instead 
of shunning them, and have Christ in your mouths, but the devil in 
your hearts, and rest in the form of godliness, while you are con- 
tentedly strangers to the power of it: I can’t, | say, see how such 
of you can have the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ with you. You 
rather thrust it from you, and rein to him that you neither value 
iim nor his grace a rush, and are able enough to shift for yourselves. 
No, you must be thoroughly dies ed and altered before you can 
have any lot or portion in this matter. The good Lord grant you 
may be convinced of the necessity of such a change, and stirred up 
to pray earnestly to him to effect it, and then may experience it. 

There are, I apprehend, others of you, with re pont to whom there 
is more ground for fear than hope. And I take this to be the case 
of such as remain contentedly ignorant of the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, without earnestly laboring for divine knowledge ; 
and of those who totally absent themselves from the Lord’s table “for 
fear of coming under too strict bonds to be religious; and of those 
that shut God out of their houses, and take no care about training 
up their children and servants in the knowledge and fear of God; 
that will plead any little trifle that offers, in excuse of non-attendance 
on God in his house; and as forward to spy motes in the eyes of 
their brethren, while they make nothing of beams in their own eyes. 
It may well enough be feared that such persons as these have not 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ with them, and if they really de- 
sire it, they ought to take care that such things as these be mended. 

But then there are others of you, as to whom, I bless God, I can 
satisfactorily hope, that the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ will be 
constantly with you. All of you that endeavor more and more to 
deny yourselves, and mortify your earthly affections; lead a life of 
faith ; have your conversation in heaven, and adorn the doctrine of 
God your Saviour in all things: You that watch over your hearts 
and tongues, your thoughts - and ways; and are determined that 
whatever others do, you and yours will serve the Lord; you that are 
disposed to take up your cross when you are called to it and count 
all things but loss that you may win Christ; you that can take upon 
you the most troublesome service, when your call is plain, trusting 
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him for assistance ; and are careful to manage the talents with which 
you are entrusted, so as may be most for the honor of him that be- 
stows them on you; you that walk humbly with God, and mourn 
after him, though you cannot delight in him to that degree you 
would aim at; and say with the Psalmist, that you have none in 
heaven but him, none on earth that you desire besides him: All 
such as you, most certainly have the grace of God with you; and may 
you have it more and more! May it be upon you and yours! May 
you have it in your own dwellings, and in your attendance on God 
in his house! You will be much in my thoughts, and I hope | shall 
not be out of yours. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all. Amen.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Tue Curistian Examiner AND GENERAL ReEview. SeEp- 
TEMBER, 1830. 


This number of the Examiner contains two articles, of which we 
think it proper to give our readers a short account, accompanied by 
remarks.* The first is entitled ‘“‘ Difficulties in Parishes.” The 
writer ‘ begins by glancing at the history”’ of parishes, “ particularly 
in Massachusetts ;” and concludes with an estimate of the good and 
the evil resulting from the present divisions in parishes. 

In the history here given of our parochial establishments, there 
are some inaccuracies requiring notice. It is alleged, for instance, 
that “the first planters” of Massachusetts “were, almost without 
exception, communicants.” 'This would be a trivial error, were it 
not that great results, in our time, have been made to depend on it. 
All who are thoroughly acquainted with the early history of Massa- 
chusetts know that the statement is incorrect. The reader may see 
it refuted in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. i. p. 61, and in a note, p. 
506 of the present number. 

Again it is said, 

“ The third article of the Bill of Rights, guaranties to every parish or religious 
society, as they are exclusively responsible for the support of the minister, the 
exclusive right of electing him. Respect for an ancient usage, it is true, has, 
until lately, induced parishes almost universally to concede to the church the 

tivilege of leading in the choice of a minister, and voting as a separate body. 

he church, however, in law, has no such right, and can claim it only asa 
matter of courtesy ; for the parish is competent to call and settle a minister, 
not only without the consent of the church, but against the declared wishes 
and solemn remonstrance of every member of it. Communicants, of course, 
are not excluded from voting in the ehoice of a minister, for they have a right 
to vote, and do vote, as members of the parish ; but the Constitution bars their 
right of voling twice on the same question, first in one capacity, and then in 
another.” 


* There is a long and valuable article in this number of the Examiner on the Rights of 
the Indians. Another on the same side, and of equal value, will be found in the North 
American Review, published the present month. 
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On this statement we have several remarks to offer. In the first 
place, the words “‘ religious societies,” in the third article of the bill 
of rights, were understood, at the time when our State Constitution 
was adopted, to include churches, and to secure to the churches the 
right of electing their pastors, as really as to parishes that of electing 
their ministers. ‘ By ‘ religious societies’ we are to understand the 
churches of Christ.” Again, “ By ‘religious societies’ I suppose we 
are to understand the churches of Christ.’ And again, “‘ The Legis- 
lature have a right to require ‘religious societies’ or churches to 
perform a civil duty.” This is the very language of the times, 
quoted from the public discussions attending the adoption of our 
State Constitution. We present it to show how the Constitution 
was then understood, and in what sense it was received and consent- 
ed to by the people. 

2. Venerable men, clergymen and others, who lived at the time 
when the Constitution was adopted, declared shortly afterwards, 
have declared since, and are ready to declare now, that the idea 
was at that period unknown, that the Constitution went to deprive 
the churches of their immemorial rights, in regard to the election 
of their pastors. When this thought was suggested, in 1784, by 
Gov. Sullivan to the late Dr. Thatcher of Boston, he replied, ‘* Min- 
isters did not suppose that there would be such a total change in the 
system of their church government, as Mr. S. hath suggested ; nei- 
ther had this gentleman himself ideas of this nature at that time, 
(the time of the adoption of the Constitution) unless I am much 
mistaken.”—The venerable Dr. Dana, of Ipswich, wrote as follows, 
in 1827. 

“ | have a perfect remembrance of what passed in 1780, when the Constitu- 
tion was pending. After the frame of it was voted in Convention, it was sent 


to all the towns for their adoption, with such variations as two-thirds of them 
might wish for. It was read in town meeting where I live, and a committee 
was appointed to consider it and report. I was on that committee. Besides 
this, it was read publicly, and considered by parts for several days. Explana- 


tions were likewise given, as they were desired, by a venerable member who 
had attended the Convention. At all tl 


1ese meetings I was present. But at 
none of them ail did I meet with one intimation, or expressed apprehension, of 
such a kind of exclusive right of towns, parishes, §-c.as we are now called to 


believe in. In fact, had we then believed that such an exclusion of the church 
was intended, it is past conjecture, that nine-tenths of this ancient town would 
have rejected it. Nor is it believed that it was with such anunde rstanding, that 
the Convention itself agreed, or could have agreed init. In every view, their 
silence on the subject is conclusive evidence. 
Re spt ctfully, 
J. Dana.” 

3. Unitarians themselves, until within a few years, contradicted 
the pretensions now set up, as to the controlling and absorbing 
power of parishes, and the utter destitution of power and right on 
the part of the churches. The council which ordained Mr. Lam- 
son, in the year 1818, declare that church and parish have each ‘a 
right to elect a pastor for itself, ’and that ‘this right is secured to 
the church by the essential principles of Congregational polity.” Did 
the gentlemen composing this council, the corps d’elite of American 
Unitarians, believe that the Constitution of Massachusetts went to 
annul “ the essential principles of Congregational polity” ? 
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This council, which was called by the parish and settled Mr. 
Lamson only as teacher of the parish, expressly disclaimed the 
** power to set a pastor over the church against its consent.” But 
it is contended in the article before us, that “ the parish is compe- 
tent to call and settle a minister’ [who, as the connexion implies, 
will have charge of the church] “‘ against the declared wishes and 
solemn remonstrance of every member of it.” 

We are further told in this article, that it is enough for the com- 
municants, that “‘ they have a right to vote, as members of the par- 
ish.” But Mr. Lamson’s communicants did not think it enough, 
that they had voted, as members of the parish. They held what 
they called a church meeting, after his ordination, and formally 
elected him to be their pastor.* 

Speaking of the attempts which have been made at different times 
to divide and break up the Congregational parishes of Massachu- 
setts, the writer mentions the disturbances in the early days of Mrs. 
Hutchinson and her followers; the operations of the Baptists; the 
separations which followed the labors of Whitefield ; and then adds, 


“ After all, the mortal wound inflicted on Congregational ascendancy, was 
inflicted, as such wounds commonly are, in the house of its friends. From time 
immemorial, ministers and churches of this denomination had been of different 
persuasions on points deemed by some fundamental. This, however, though 
sometimes the occasion of sharp controversies, and partial and local estrange- 
ment, had never led to anything like a dismemberment of the sect. But in 
1814 and 1815, several publications appeared, impeaching the orthodoxy of 
some of the Congregational clergy, and accusing them of practising dishonest 
concealments, and calling on the people, in the words of the apostle,—* W here- 
fore, come out from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing.’ From that hour, the ascendancy of Congregationalists, for some time 
the sole, and until then the predominant sect, was at an end in this State. The 
house was divided against itself, and it fell.” 


The design of this passage is to throw the blame of the separation 
which has taken place in the old Congregational establishments of 
Massachusetts upon the heads of the Orthodox. But before they 
consent to bear the blame, they must be allowed to state the case as 
it is.—Until within less than fifty years, there was not an avowed 
Unitarian in New England, taking the term Unitarian in its widest 
sense. What some individuals were privately, among their confi- 
dential friends, we pretend not to say; but no man preached and 
professed, openly and explicitly, any form of Unitarian doctrine. 
And until within less than twenty years, no Congregational minis- 
ter of Massachusetts professed to deny the doctrine of atonement, 
and some other of the distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel. In 
1812, Mr. Parkman describes most of the Congregational ministers 
of Boston as “ holding high and exalted views of the person and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, resting on the merits of his atonement, his 
cross, and passion, and zealous to pay the honor which they believe 


* For the authorities on which quotations have here been made, and for a full exami- 
nation of this important subject, we must refer our readers to a review in the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, vol. ii. pp. 374—384,—an article to which no reply has ever been made or 
attempted, and we presume never will be. 
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due to his name.’’* And so late as 1815, Dr. Channing complains 
repeatedly and bitterly of Dr. Worcester, for intimating that Unita- 
rians “ give up the doctrine of the atonement.” This doctrine “ is 
not rejected by Unitarians.” ‘‘ Unitarianism does not exclude the 
doctrine.”+ ‘To what purpose, then, is it to assert, that ‘ from time 
immemorial,” there have been differences of opinion among Con- 
gregational ministers. ‘From time immemorial,” there have not 
been open Unitarians in Massachusetts. Nor until within a short 
period have there been those among us, who professed to believe, 
and to disbelieve, what Unitarians now do. Who among our fathers 
denied the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures? Who regarded the 
Saviour as no more than a mortal man? Who denied the doctrine 
of atonement by his death, and justification by faith in his blood ? 
Who denied the divine institution of the Sabbath, the separate exist- 
ence of the soul, the doctrine of fallen spirits, and of a general 
judgement, and the eternal punishment of those who die in their 
sins?{ Yes; and who among our fathers is known to have held 
fellowship, or to have been willing for a moment to hold it, with those 
who did reject these solemn and vital truths ? That there has been 
and is a separation, wide and visible, among those denominated 
Congregationalists in Massachusetts, is most true. But who are 
responsible for this separation? At whose door does the sin of it 
lie? At whose hands must it hereafter be required? Are those in 
fault, who have adhered to the doctrines and discipline of the New 
England churches—continued steadfast in the faith of their ances- 
tors—and done precisely what they have good reason to believe 
those venerable Orthodox Congregationalists would have done, in 
similar circumstances? Or does the blame of the separation lie 
altogether on the other side? upon those who have gone out from 
us, because they were not of us? who have secretly but radically 
departed from the principles on which these churches were founded ? 
who have embraced and inculcate another Gospel? who have so 
widely strayed, so fearfully corrupted themselves in point of doc- 
trine, as to lay a necessity upon their former brethren to withhold 
their fellowship _—These are indeed searching and solemn ques- 
tions, but obviously they are the proper ones, bringing out the true 
grounds of this lamented separation, and fixing the blame of it 
where it will be found to lie, in the day when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed. The Orthodox of New England, be it 
repeated and remembered, are not the separatists in this dreadful 
schism. They stand, to the present honr, upon the foundations of 
their fathers, and are struggling to preserve these venerable founda- 
tions, against the assaults of those who have wandered from them, 
and are seeking to destroy them. Ifthe old Congregational house 


* Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. ii. p. 225. 

¢ See Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s Second Letter, pp. 17, 18. 
: t That American Unitarians, or many of them, do reject the doctrines here specified, 
is fully shown in a Tract recently published, entitled “‘ An Exhibition of Unitarianism in 
Quotations from its Standard Authors and Works.” A writer in the number of the 
Christian Examiner now before us, speaking of the “ general judgement,” says, “ J do not 
believe there ever will be any.” It “isa mere coinage of the human brain. Certainly the 
Scriptures assert no such thing.” vol. ix. p. 30. 
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has become divided against itself, (as to some extent it has) then 
let those of the household who, by their innovations and artifices, 
have excited and created the division, look well to the consequences, 
and consider well what account they are to render, at the bar of 
public opinion on earth, and before the throne of God hereafter, for 
the part they have taken in originating evils—which may outlive 
the world—which may endure forever. 

In the concluding part of the article before us, the author en- 
deavors to dissuade Unitarian minorities from separating from the 
parishes of the Orthodox, and establishing worship by themselves. 
And if the considerations he urges are correct, he certainly has the 
best reasons for his advice. ‘‘ More persons,” he tells us, “ in 
this country have been made Unitarians by Calvinistic than by Uni- 
tarian preaching ;” and he declares that, were it not “‘ for the exist- 
ence of a Unitarian sect, there could be no obstacle to the rapid and 
universal prevalence of Unitarianism.” p. 19. Now if these things 
are indeed so, and if the conductors of the Examiner truly believe 
them, then doubtless they do well to dissuade any, and all, over 
whom they have influence, from deserting the parishes and preach- 
ing of the Orthodox. But on the same principles, why would it not 
be wise for them to proceed further? Why not break up their 
Unitarian associations and establishments—the appendages of the 
sect—and all consent to sit down together under the droppings 
of the Calvinistic sanctuaries? The sole obstacle in the way of 
what they hold to be the Gospel would thus be removed, and the 
truth would have free course, run, and be glorified. 

On this subject we only add, that to Orthodox minorities in Uni- 
tarian parishes, we give directly the opposite advice. ‘To such we 
would say, without hesitation, ‘If you cannot enjoy the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel in your present connexion, by all means 
separate. Do it speedily; do it decidedly ; and be not deterred by 
expected sacrifices and difficulties, or by the consideration that you 
are few and feeble. Better meet in a private room, as the primitive 
disciples often did, or even ‘in dens and caves of the earth,” and 
there hear of salvation through a crucified Redeemer, than to assem- 
ble in the most gorgeous temples, with admiring multitudes, to be 
soothed and deluded by that ‘‘ instruction which causeth to err from 
the words of knowledge.” Better dispense altogether with the ser- 
vices of a public teacher, and read and pray for mutual edification, 
than to sit under the ministrations of one whom you are obliged to 
regard as a ‘ blind leader of the blind.—We are far from recom- 
mending that the ancient parochial establishments of New England 
should be rashly assailed, or needlessly broken up. We do not ad- 
vise our friends to depart from them, in any case, without an ur- 
gent, imperious necessity. But it should be borne in mind, that 
these establishments were instituted only as means to avastly impor- 
tant end. Consequently, when they fall into such hands that, instead 
of being a means to this end, they are an eflectual bar and hindrance 
to it; they then have lost their importance, become a nuisance, and 
the same evangelical spirit which led to their formation demands 
that they be taken out of the way. We repeat, let no one be en- 
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couraged by our advice to break away from the existing parishes ca- 
priciously or needlessly. Let no one secede, solong as he can hear 
the Gospel faithfully preached in his present connexion. But when 
there is no longer a reasonable prospect of this, then we say, ‘ De- 
part at once. Confer not with flesh and blood. You have a 
full right and liberty to go, and this is plainly your duty. Crosses 
and reproaches you must expect to bear. Sacrifices of time, labor, 
and property you will be called to make. But surely you may bet- 
ter dispense with superfluities, and even with some present conve- 
niences, than with the bread and water of life. Better leave your 
children with a diminished patrimony, than without the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel. If the Lord deal with you, as he has with 
others in similar circumstances, he will first try you, humble you, 
purify you, and then bless you. Be faithful, be prayerful, trust 
simply in him, and do your duty ; and if he deal with you as he has 
with others, the mountains before you will shortly be levelled into 
plains, and your little one shall become a thousand.’ 

It ought to be said of the articleon which we have here remarked, 
that it is written with apparent coolness and deliberation, and con- 
tains passages (some of which we intended to have quoted) which 
are very true, and well worthy the consideration of our readers. 


Tue other article in the late number of the Examiner, of which 
we proposed to give our readers some account, is entitled “‘ The evil 


consequences of an Injudicious Use of the Old Testament.” It is 
here insisted, that the religion of the Old ‘Testament ‘ was adapted 
to a single people, and to an ignorant age,” and ‘‘ no more suited to 


Christians, than infant instruction to the manhood of the mind.” 
“‘ Superstition has found its strong hold in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and can never be dislodged, till those remarkable writings are better 
and more generally understood.” ‘* By taking the lessons of moral- 
ity from the Old Testament, we /ower our standard of duty.” “ How 
then can men, with any consistency, go to the Old Testament for 
their moral examples?” ‘It is universally understood that our 
Saviour came to reform the Old Testament morality.” The review- 
ers in the Examiner complain that, ‘ not merely the ignorant, but 
those who might know better, regard those writings [the Old Tes- 
tament] as equally important with the Gospel.” ‘‘ They get their 
ideas of God and duty from the Old Testament. If they want in- 
struction, encouragement, or consolation, they go to the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘They are in the constant habit of drinking from that broken 
and moss-grown cistern, though the living water is flowing at their 
feet.” 

To an “ injudicious use of the Old Testament” (and by an inju- 
dicious use, they evidently mean an undue attention and veneration) 
these reviewers attribute most of the errors which now infest the 
Christian church. ‘To this they ‘‘ ascribe much of the narrowness 
of feeling, the servility of devotion, which dishonors the religious 
spirit of the present day.” From the Hebrew Scriptures, ‘‘ men 
borrow incorrect impressions of the nature of God.” “ Little, com- 
paratively speaking, is said” in these Scriptures, ‘‘ of the moral 
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perfections of his nature, which entitle and recommend him to the 
reverence and love of enlightened minds.” “On the contrary, 
everything gives the impression that he exists in a human form.” 
“'The Old Testament reminds us, not so much of God’s mercy, as 
of his exalted power. It holds out, comparatively, but little encour- 
agement to repentance and prayer, and in the whole of its spirit and 
letter, awakens fear rather than love.” ‘‘ God seldom appears there 
as a kind and merciful Father.” ‘‘ There are few, we believe, who 
cannot feel in themselves the bad consequences of being more famil- 
iar with the Hebrew than the Christian representations of God.” 
“Can any man doubt that we perpetuate this delusion’ respecting 
the Divine character, ‘‘ by taking our idea of God from ancient 
prophets, instead of later and milder interpreters of his will ?”’ 

The language of the Old Testament in some instances, “‘ which 
can be excused only by the savage character of the age in which it 
was spoken, has been brought as a precedent for the indulgence of 
revenge in the cause of religion.’’—‘‘ There is another common and 
pernicious error, which may be traced directly to the use of the Old 
Testament, without regard to the design of its parts, and the times 
when and for which they were written. It is the doctrine that mis- 
fortunes are sent as judgements for sin.” —After saying all this, and 
much more to the same purpose, respecting those Scriptures, all of 
which an apostle describes as ‘‘ given by inspiration of God, and 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,” these reviewers add, ‘‘ Let no one charge us with 
undervaluing the Old Testament, because we say that it does not 
contain Christianity, and that MEN DO WRONG TO Go To IT to learn 
the duties, feelings and consolations of the Christian religion. Deny 
it who can”! 

We have not space, nor do we think it necessary, to go into a 
particular examination of the views here expressed. Our principal 
object has been to expose them, and to show our readers in what 
light by far the greater portion of that holy book which we call the 
Bible is now regarded by not a few in the midst of us. It would 
be easy to prove, did time permit, that nearly every position 
assumed in the foregoing quotations is false ;—that the religion of 
the two Testaments is the same—that the views of God exhibited 
in both are the same—that their moral instructions are in general 
the same—that the connexion between the two is so inseparably 
intimate, that the one cannot be properly studied or understood 
independent of the other, nor can one be discarded or disparaged 
without destroying the credit of the other. Where do we find more 
sublime expressions of the spirituality and all-pervading presence of 
the Supreme Being, than occur in the Old Testament? “ Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make 
my bed in hell, behold thou art there.” Where do we find a purer 
morality, on earth or in heaven, than that inculcated in the ten 
commandments, and more summarily in the general law of the Old 
Testament, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might’? And where does 
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God display his mercy, his forbearance, his tender concern for 
transgressors, and. his readiness on easy terms to forgive, in a more 
affecting mariner, than in the Old Testament? ‘‘'The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin.” ‘ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee, Israel? How shall I make 
thee as Admah? How shall I set thee as Zeboim? My heart is 
turned within me, and my repentings are kindled together.” ‘‘ As 
I live, saith the Lord God, 1 have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live. Turn ye, 
turn .ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel ?” 

We have long known that the Liberalists of this region had no 
great respect for the Old ‘Testament, considered even as “a human 
composition ;’ and we have long looked for some decisive ex- 
pression of their feelings in regard to it. But much as we were 
prepared to expect, we acknowledge that the views exhibited in this 
article have surprised us. We did not expect to be told that 
** superstition has found its strong hold in the Hebrew Scriptures ;” 
that they are “‘no more suited to Christians, than infant instruction 
to the manhood of the mind;” and that by going to them for 
lessons of morality, ‘‘ we lower our standard of duty.” We did not 
expect to hear it oljected to us, that we “ get our ideas of God and 
duty from the Old Testament,” and that we seek “ instruction, 
encouragement, and consolation” from the same divine source. 
We did not expect™to hear of “narrowness of feeling,” and 
“‘servility of devotion,” of “delusion” perpetuated, ‘‘ revenge” 
encouraged, “ pernicious errors” inculcated, and other “ bad con- 
sequences,” as resulting from the study of any portion of the 
inspired writings. We did not expect to hear that the doctrine of 
Christ is not contained in the Old Testament, and that “ men do 
wrong to go to it to learn the duties, feelings, and consolations of 
the Christian religion.” 

True, we are told of “the grandeur of its inspirations,” and 
“the plaintive music of its hymns; but if what is asserted in 
other connexions be correct, these are fitted only for the infancy of 
mind, and are so commingled with much that is objectionable, as to 
render the whole a dangerous volume. On the principles laid 
down in this article, who would dare say, as our Saviour did, to a 
mixed assembly, “ Search the Scriptures,” (meaning the Old Tes- 
tament,) “for iu them ye think ye have eternal life,* and they are 
they which testify of me”? Or what preacher of the Gospel would 
commend his hearers, as Paul did his, for searching the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament daily, to see whether his doctrine was true 
or false? It is not difficult to see whither these principles tend, 
and to what, unless resisted, they must grow. Let them be be- 
lieved, and carried out in practice, and what is the Bible worth to 


* The writer of this article asserts that the Hebrew Scriptures “never taught the 


wer of the soul.” How then did the Jews find in them the doctrine of “ eternal 
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us? No more than any ancient story—the relic of a remote people, 
and of a distant age. ‘Mixed up with the doubtfulness of old 
traditions, and with systems of superannuated errors,” nothing can 
be certainly known or proved by it, and we are left on a sea of 
doubts, at the mercy of our own imaginings. 

To the strictly Christian community, the Bible, we apprehend, 
was never more precious than at the present moment. The 
insidious attempts to ‘slip it through their fingers, and take it from 
them ere they were aware of it, have been exposed ; and they cling 
to it with a firmer grasp than ever. They come to regard it more 
as their last hope—that “‘ sure word of prophecy to which they do 
well to take heed, as to a Lignt—shining in @ DARK PLACE.” 


2. Tue UnrrartaAn ApVOCATE AND Reticious Misce.LANny. SEep- 
TEMBER, 1830. 


Our single object in noticing this number of the Advocate, is to 
call attention to an article containing some remarks on Professor 
Stuart’s Letter to Dr. Channing. Nor shall we go, at present, 
into a particular examination of the misrepresentations, the unfound- 
ed and ridiculous assertions,* the concessions and contradictions, 
which occur in this article. For, in the first place, the con- 
ductors of the Advocate profess to have reserved some important 
topics to be discussed in a future number ; and we certainly wish to 
hear them through, before we attempt a general reply. And _ be- 
sides, it is our inieution, ere long, to take up the Letter of Mr. Stu- 
art, and in connexion with it the various remarks to which it may 
have given rise. We confine ourselves now to that part of the arti- 
cle before us, in which reference is had to the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims. 

The conductors of the Advocate speak of ours as a “ bold, bad 
work,” and declare that they ‘‘ will not pollute their pages with for- 
mal extracts.” As some apology for the perturbed feelings and 
denunciations of these gentlemen, it should be recollected that we 
once had the misfortune to drive them, or their predecessors, into a 
most unlucky corner. The circumstances were these: We com- 
plained, in our introductory article, (vol. i. p. 5,) that Unitarians 
misrepresented the sentiments of the Orthodox. The conductors of 
the Advocate denied the charge, declaring that they had, “‘ for years, 
habitually consulted every Orthodox publication which was thrown 
in their way,” and that “ the very creed inserted in the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims expressed precisely what they found represented in works 
on the opposite side.” vol. i. p.193. In reply, we quoted numerous 
passages from a printed sermon* of the then editor of the Advocate, 


* We say ridiculous assertions, and give the following as a specimen. “ Take 
another case: there are thousands of such. A parish accustomed to hear Unitarian 
Preaching becomes divided, and an Orthodox society is set up?” Where are these 
thousands of Unitarian parishes, which become divided, and in which Orthodox societies 
are setup ? Not in this country, surely, nor in this world. The writer’s ideas must have 
been wonderfully expanded, when he gave utterance to the sentences above quoted, 


* This Sermon, with all its gross misrepresentations, was then, and is now, circulated 
a8 a traet, by the American Unitarian Association. 
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and requested him to point out anything in what he called the creed 
of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, which was at all equivalent to the rep- 
resentations he had made. vol. i. p. 327. ‘This, of course, he could 
not do; and consequently he stood convicted before the public, 
first, of grossly misrepresenting the sentiments of the Orthodox, and 
secondly, of denying that this had been done. As this was not a 
very comfortable position, an attempt was made, after several 
months, to escape from it. The gentleman took one only of our 
quotations from his sermon, that in which he had represented the 
Orthodox as holding “‘ that God brings men into life incapable of 
goodness”—not attempting to free the others from the charge we 
had fastened on them ;—and what did he do with this one? Did he 
show, as in duty bound, that the creed of the Spirit of the Pilgrims 
taught the same sentiment? No, nothing of this,—but only that 
the Westminster Assembly, and Calvin, and some others, had used 
similar language. In replying the second time, we addressed the 
gentleman directly as follows : 


“ This, Mr. Editor, is not the point. What have we taught? In what par? 
of the creed of the Spirit of the Pilgrims is it said, ‘ that God brings men into 


life incapable of goodness’? Show us the passage, and then we will admit, that 
in this particular you have not misrepresented us: and that in denying the 
charge of misrepresentation, you have spoken the truth Sut until you show 


us this passage, and others, in what you call our creed, of similar import to 
those we previously quoted from your sermon, we are bound to repeat the 
charge of misrepresentation against you, and to say that in denying it you 
have not spoken the truth.” vol. i. p. 560. 

Here the editor, and those so associated as to be responsible with 
him, were again cornered and caught, in a situation from which 
they cou!d not possibly escape, without retracing their steps ; and 
here the subject has rested from that time to the present.—We have 
thought proper to refer to these things, for the purpose of reminding 
the conductors of the Advocate that there are some old affairs yet un- 
settled between us,—and also of excusing them, in the best manner 
we are able, for the excited feelings under which they seem to labor, 
whenever they have occasion to speak our name.* 

These gentlemen complain, in the article before us, that we have 
attempted to fasten on Unitarians ‘‘the stale charge of Universal- 
ism.” Now this is not representing the case so bad as it is. We 
have not only attempted to fasten this charge on the great body of 
American Unitarians—we have actually done it. We have proved, 
beyond all question, that the charge is true. Having observed fora 
long time the shuffling, inconsistent course which some were pursuing 
in regard to Universalism, we concluded to take up the subject in 
earnest, and give it athorough investigation. We first defined Uni- 
versalism ; and, secondly, proved that “leading Unitarians in the 


* We quote a single sentence from the article before us, that the Orthodox may see in 
what manner their sentiments are still represented in some Unitarian publications. The 
Orthodox “system teaches us to regard a majority of our fellow men as the enemies of 
goodness, outcasts and reprobates, being born subject to God’s wrath and curse, and 
doomed, by the necessity of their nature, to endure never ending torments in hell fire 
forever, while a few, arbitrarily selected from the corrupt mass, are regenerated and 
saved by a miraculous agency.” p. 122 ; 
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United States, with possibly a few exceptions, do,’ (what they al- 
lege to the contrary notwithstanding) ‘“ believe the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation, and are, in everything but the name, Univer- 
salists.” In support of this position, we urged nine specific argu- 
ments, the last of which was the confessions of Unitarians themselves. 
Will the conductors of the Advocate undertake to meet and refute 
these arguments? Or will they take it upon them to say, that the 
great body of Unitarians in the United States believe the doctrine 
of eternal punishment? ‘They will not say this. They dare not. 
But if those who die in their sins are not punished forever, what 
becomes of them after death? Are they annihilated, or restored ? 
Some few may adopt the former opinion, but we have it on the 
authority of their own publications, that ‘the great body of Unita- 
rians in this country “ believe in the final restoration of all men to 
happiness ;’’*—and this is Universalism. 

Another ground of complaint is, that ‘in defiance of all decency,” 
we have charged Unitarians with infidelity. After what has appeared 
in our last two numbers, we have but little to add itt regard to this 
subject. We have undertaken to show what constitutes infidelity ; or 
to mark the distinction between the Christian and the infidel.t In 
doing this, we ascertained—could we help it ?—that certain distin- 
guished Unitarian writers, in Europe and in this country, had 
clearly involved themselves on the side of the infidel. They had 
denied the inspiration of the Scriptures, and did not hesitate to 
charge the sacred writers with mistakes and errors, inaccuracies 
and contradictions, in such manner as to destroy all confidence in 
them, as furnishing a perfect standard of truth and duty. Will the 
conductors of the Advocate deny the facts here alleged? Or will 
they pretend that, if correctly stated, they do not amount to a 
species of infidelity? They have themselves denounced the Liber- 
alists of Germany as deists ;—will they task themselves to frame a 
definition of deism, which shall fairly include the Germans, and 
fairly exclude certain writers in the Christian Examiner ? 

Again, it is said we have charged Unitarians “ with a disposition to 
conceal their sentiments, to equivocate, to evade, and even to deny 
them when questioned.” And again we reply, have we charged 
them with anything in relation to this subject which we have not 
proved—fully proved—proved on the testimony of Unitarians them- 
selves? Let the proof we have furnished be fairly met, if it can be. 
Or if it cannot be met; if it is conclusive and irrefragable; if it 
establishes the point for which it was adduced: then how is our 
correspondent to blame for introducing it, when professedly giving 
a history of Unitarian management, and of the manner in which the 
doctrine has prevailed in this country ? 


* See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. iii. pp. 220, 221. 


+ This distinction, as it seems to us, may be brought within a narrow compass. The 
infidel disbelieves something pertaining tothe Bible, which the Christian believes. What 
is this? Not the whole Bible, and all it contains. Perhs aps no infidel ever lived, who 
would say of the Bible that he disbelieved it all. How much, then, does he disbelieve ? 
Why as much as he pleases, i. e. all that seems to him unreasonable. And this is precisely 
whatis done by some professed Unitarians. 
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The editor of the Advocate, writing on this subject in a previous 
volume, admits “that the Unitarian controversy was, at a certain 
period, kept out of the pulpits in our metropolis,” but insists that 
** the fact that they were Unitarians was not hidden by the clergy 
from their flocks,” but that they were “known to be, what they 
really were, Unitarians.” vol. ii. p. 117. But how does this comport 
with the testimony of Mr. Parkman? 


“ With the exception of two or three, or at most four or five heads of 
families, I may safely say, that there is scarcely a parishioner in Boston who 
would not be suockep at hearing his minister preach the peculiarities of 
Unitarianism.”—“ There is now one more gentleman in Boston, who, with his 
intimate friends, may perhaps be considered a Unitarian; but he maintains the 
same cautious reserve, and from neither his sermons, his prayers, or his private 
conversation, could | infer that he was a Unitarian.’ 


And how will the conductors of the Advocate reconcile their ac- 
count of the matter with the following testimony, which came to us, 
unsolicited, from a very respectable lady now living in Massachu- 
setts? The letter has been in our possession more than a year ; 
we had concluded not to publish it; but as the subject continues to 
be agitated, it is best that it should be brought into as clear light as 
possible. For a very obvious reason, names will be omitted. They 
shall be told, however, if the facts are denied. 


“ Dear Sir, 

“The Unitarians in former years not only concealed their sentiments 
from the public, but also from members of their own congregations. My 
mother, the wife of Col. —_—- ———, formerly of Boston, after an absence 
of a few years from the city, returned, I think, in 1809, and took a house near 
street church. Although she had joined the Old South at the early 

e of fifteen, and, according to the custom of that church, had given in, at 

e time, her “ experience” in writing, yet, from her proximity to 
street church, she attended the preaching of the Rev. Mr.———. At length, 
it was reported that Mr. ——— did not believe in the supreme divinity of 
Christ. This led her to fear lest, by hearing him, she, with her family, should 
be drawn away from “ the faith once delivered to the saints.” As her safest 
course, therefore, she wrote to him, stating what she had heard respecting his 
sentiments, and saying that, if it were untrue, she should be much pleased to 
sit under his ministry; but if true, she should not dare to hear him; and 
concluded by requesting a direct and explicit avowal of his sentiments.” [A 
very reasonable request, certainly, from a parishioner, a communicant, an 
anxious mother, to her minister.] ‘“ To this letter, he made no reply. After 
ten days or a fortnight, he called and made a morning visit. He was sociable 
and agreeable, but not a word was said respecting the subject of the letter. 
As he rose to go, she inquired of him, whether he had received a letter from 
her. He answered in the affirmative, and was proceeding to the door, when 
she asked him,‘ What reply, sir, do you make to the inquiry there stated?’ 
He then attempted to show her the wmpropriety of endeavoring to learn the 
doctrinal vicws of a minister in any other way than by hearing his sermons,” 
[in this way she could not learn them,] “and closed the conversation by 
saying, ‘ If you wish to know my sentiments, you must attend my preaching, 
and learn them in that way.’—This, sir, is a statement of Unitarian conceal- 
ment practised before my own eyes, on a beloved parent, who is now deceased. 

Very respectfully yours, 











“ May 5th, 1829.” 


* See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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This communication needs no comment. The Advocate admits 
that Unitarianism, “ at a certain period, was kept out of the pudpits in 
our metropolis ;” but insists that it “was not hidden by the clergy 
from their flocks.” But here we see that it was ‘ hidden by the 
clergy from their flocks” —with the exception, perhaps, of a few of 
the mitiated, whom Mr. Parkman calls their “ intimate friends’”— 
and so hidden, that an explicit avowal, one way or the other, could 
not be obtained. Let the situation of the good people of Boston, at 
that critical period, be, for a moment, contemplated. And let the 
question be asked, What could they have done? Suspicions were 
abroad as to the Orthodoxy of their ministers; and, as the 
event has proved, well-founded suspicions. But from their preach- 
ing, they could determine nothing; and if they addressed them 
privately, and in the most cautious and respectful manner, still, no 
explicit answer could be obtained. ‘This then—be it known to the 
world—was the manner in which Unitarianism came in here. It 
came in by stealth and artifice—by an abuse of the confidence of a 
generous, unsuspecting people. IJ¢ ‘ crept in—unawares.” 

We are charged, in the last place, with not “ sparing individual 
character ;” and in proof of this, reference is made to the Review 
of Dr. Channing on Associations, in our number for March, 1830, 
—Those who think that Dr. Channing was treated with undue 
severity in that article, will do well to consider the circumstances 
under which it was written. Here, the acknowledged leader of the 
Unitarian party—that party, whose boast has been a monopoly al- 
most of talents, wealth, and influence, especially in this region— 
comes forward and scofts (for we call it scoffing) at revivals of reli- 
gion; objects to nearly all our benevolent associations; declares 
that the fourth commandment is no longer binding, and that men 
are under no obligations, from any divine command, to ‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Others must judge of this sub- 
ject as they think proper; but we felt that it was time to speak ; 
and to speak strongly ; in this manner we attempted to speak, 
and the attempt, on our part, will doubtless be repeated, whenever 
a like occasion occurs. 

Of the conductors of the Advocate, we take our leave for this 
time, with a single remark: There is a wide difference between 
accusing a respectable class of men falsely and maliciously—and 
investigating and publishing the truth about them, for a benevolent 
and important purpose. Establish the point, gentlemen, that we 
have done the frst of these, and we will make you all the reparation 
in our power. But our having done the Jdast, is no evidence that 
we are chargeable with the first, nor have you any ground or reason 
for drawing such a conclusion. 





3. An Apology for the Jews. A Sermon. By the Rev. W. H. 
Furness, of Philadelphia. Liberal Preacher, vol. iv, No. I. 


We do not object to this discourse, on account of its tendency to 
excite sympathy in behalf of the dispersed Jews, but on account of 
the reasons urged in favor of sympathy. Mr. Furness would fain 

VOL. III.——-NO. X. 70 
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have us believe that the religion of the modern Jew, and that of the 
Christian, are very nearly the same ; and that we ought to regard 
the sincere Jew much as we would a faithful brother in the Lord. 
The Jew embraces the Old Testament, and the Christian the New, 
and hence the religion of both, in all essential points, must be 
alike. ‘‘ The faith to which the Jew now adheres was the faith of 
Moses, and of Samuel, of David and Isaiah, of all the illustrious 
kings and prophets of Israel.” ‘* He is” therefore “ near to being a 
Christian, and isin fact, I am afraid, a much better Christian, than 
very many of those who glory in the name.” 

In remarking on this specious and plausible statement, we admit 
and insist (the Christian Examiner to the contrary notwithstanding) 
that the religion of the two Testaments is essentially the same ; but 
does the modern Jew truly believe and embrace the Old Testament ? 
Is his faith that of Samuel, and David, and Isaiah, and the prophets? 
Is he a true disciple and follower of Moses? Mr. F. answers, with- 
out hesitation, in the affirmative ; but, with equal promptness and 
decision, our Saviour answers in the negative. ‘ Had ye believed Mo- 
ses, ye would have believed me ; for he wrote of me.’ Paul, too, affirms, 
that in preaching Christ and him crucified, he ‘ said none other 
things than what the prophets and Moses did say should come.’ The 
writings of the Old ‘Testament all look forward to Jesus of Nazareth 
as the promised Messiah ; so that it is impossible for a person cor- 
rectly to understand and.receive these writings, and not be a dis- 
ciple of the Son of God. Strange! that a professed minister of 
Christ should stand up and declare, that a believer in the Old Tes- 
tament could reject tie New—that a true follower of Moses could 
despise him of whom Moses spake—and that a religion which 
spurns the divine Saviour of men can be essentially the same with 
that which embraces him ! 


4. On the Use of Poisoned Drinks. A Sermon by the Rev. 
J. G. Palfrey, of Boston. Liberal Preacher, vol. iv. No. II. 

Mr. Palfrey is favorably known to the public already, as an 
efficient advocate in the cause of temperance. We welcome his 
appearance again in the same noble cause. In the sermon before 
us, he takes the high ground of regarding distilled spirits as 
poisonous, and urges a total abstinence from them, ‘ except asa 
medicine, and then under a responsible professional oversight.” 


“We do not call spirits poison. But I see a man with a countenance 
hideously bloated, and in hue fiery red or deadly pale. His pulse indicates a 
burning fever, or else the low state of typhus inflammation. He has,no more 
the power of voluntary motion than if he were palsied. His swoln tongue 
refuses to articulate, or is helplessly protruded from his mouth. His deep and 
distressed breathing is like that of apoplexy. Will any one give me a definition 
of the action of poisons, which will explain to me that that man is not 
poisoned? Will any one make me understand that if he had drugged himself 
with arsenic or hemlock, he might have been poisoned, but that having only 
drugged himself with alcohol, he is not so? I see another, consumptive, or 
paralytic, or dropsical, with no appetite or no digestion, sober enough now 
perhaps, but along with one or more of these morbid affections, nervous or 
idiotic at the same time, and I learn that his habit has been to ply himself with 
the potent agent which has been named. And am I to say that he is not dying 
by oe poison, if slow it were, merely because he found it on the inn-keeper’s 
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shelves, and not on the apothecary’s? Is that a philosophical, is it so much as 
a specious discrimination ?” 


On the subject of wines, the remarks of Mr. P. are deeply 
interesting, and cannot fail to be useful. After saying that he 
should prefer the general use of wines to that of spirits—and who 
would not, as the less of two evils? he adds, 


** But, perhaps, we have much less to do with this question about the wines, 
than we imagine. Perhaps what we call by that name deserve to be suspected 
by us on other grounds than what are commonly alone adduced. I apprehend, 
my friends, that we see very little wine in this country. I suppose, that, for 
example, the vineyards which yield the Marsala grape, do not produce more 
wine In a year, than is drunk under that name, in a year, in our single State 
I should not be surprised to be assured that they do not produce more than is 
drunk in our metropolis alone. I suppose that what can, with any great 
propriety be called wine, is scarcely to be met with, except occasionally at the 
tables of the opulent ; and we, whose regard for our purse, to speak of nothing 
better, must needs prevent us from putting ourselves to very free expense for 
such a luxury, I conceive need, out of regard to our health, to say no more, to 
refrain from meddling very freely with what goes by the name of wine. By a 
common wine, or a table wine, if that rather be the name by which the inferior 
quality is disguised, I understand to be meant nothing else than a corrupt 
imitation of wine. I suppose it to be undeniable that very soon after a wine 
becomes common among us, it becomes corrupt and unwholesome. Many of 
us can remember when the wine of Lisbon was in extensive use. At first it 
was understood to come pure, and the demand for it naturally increased. To 
meet this increased demand came next an adulterated mixture, and then a 
most vicious counterfeit. When, at last, every one who touched it, though it 
were sparingly, found that he received the admonition of a head ache, or a 
fever, it was abandoned, and the wine of Vidonia was adopted in its place, and 
went through the same popularity, the same process of treatment, and the 
same dismission. The wines of Sicily next reached us, and for the like reason, 
are about Lo be pronounced, by an unanimous voice, intolerable. It is scarcely 
half a score of years since the name of the wine of Champagne was known to 
our dealers, and already, it is said, that a very insignificant proportion of what 
is sold and consumed under that name among us, ever heaved on a wave of 
the Atlantic. How, where, and by whom these substances are manufactured, 
by which trusting consumers are poisoned, of course no one can tell, any more 
than where counterfeit money is struck ; for secrecy is the life of the traffic. 
What are the ingredients, however, the faithful test of chemical analysis with 
indubitable certainty discloses. Along with some inconsiderable basis of the 
liquid which is to give its name to the compound whole, and a copious addition 
of alcohol and water, they are such, according to the particular case, as a 
decoction of the oak wood to give astringency ; elder flowers and log wood to 
heighten the color; alum, gypsum, and potash, to clarify ; and sugar of lead, 
one of the most active poisons, to cover acidity.” 


5. A Scriptural Answer to the Question, How may I know that 
I am an adopted child of God?” By Nathaniel Dwight. Norwich: 
J. Durham. 1830. pp. 210. 


The subject of this treatise is one of great practical importance, 
and we are happy to say that the manner in which it is treated is, 
in general, satisfactory. The author describes the change through 
which every person must pass, in order to become a child of God, 
and dwells largely upon the various scriptural evidences of being in 
an adopted, justified state. The evidences suggested are not indeed 
those which would be most strenuously insisted on by some reli- 
gionists; but they are those, we are persuaded, on which the 
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inspired writers most frequently insist, and on which prineipal 
reliance should be placed,—such as ‘‘ Humility, Self-denial, Chris- 
tian Forbearance, and Watchfulness, Forgiveness of Injuries, 
Weanedness from the World,’ &c. The work is well recom- 
mended by respected ministerial brethren in Connecticut, and we 
cordially assent to all that they have said in its favor. ‘‘ Amid the 
activity of the age, there is danger that experimental religion may, 
in some measure, be overlooked, and essays like this are peculiarly 
necessary to check such a result.” 


6. Memoir of the Life and Character of Rev. Samuel Hopkins, 
DB. D.., formerly paster of the Lirst Congregational Church in 
Newport, Rhode Island. With an Appendix. By John Ferguson, 
pastor of the East Church in Attleborough, Mass. Boston: Leonard 


W. Kimball. 1830. pp. 196. 


i 


The subject of this Memoir was an eminently great and good 
man. He was one of the few distinguished individuals who laboreu 
to withstand the outbreaking floods of error, aud to keep alive the 
holy fire of truth and godliness, in times of great spiritual darkness 
and declension. By a prolonged life of devotedness and usefulness 
in the church of God, he seems as a connecting link between the 
revivals near the middle of the last century, and those which have 
occurred within the memory of the present generation. 

Dr. Hopkins was born, September 17, 1721, and by his pious 
parents was dedicated to the ministry of the altar from his birth. 
In his yout!:, he was so distinguished for sobriety and correctness 
of deportment, that by many le was regarded as a true Christian, 
and consequently was encouraged to make a public profession of 
religion, while yet a stranger to its saving power. He was awak- 
ened from his self-righteous slumber, while a member of college, 
through the instrumentality of David Brainerd. His feelings, at 
this critical and solemn period, the reader will find detailed, in his 
own words, in our number for January (pp. 40, 41.) of the present 
volume. He pursued his theological studies under the direction of 
President Edwards, of whom he was afterwards the intimate and 
confidential friend. From 1743 to 1769, he was pastor of the 
church in Great Barrington, Mass.; and from 1770 to the time of 
his death—through painful vicissitudes and many triais—he con- 
tinued pastor of the First Congregational Church in Newport, R. I. 

While at Great Barrington, he was instrumental in the con- 
version of two individuals, who were afterwards burning and 
shining lights in the churches of Massachusetts. The first of these 
was the Rev. David Santord, long pastor of the West Church in 
Medway. ‘ihe circumstances attending this interesting event are 
thus detailed : 

“‘The Rev. David Sanford, late pastor of the church in Medway, Mass., had 
at an early age received a liberal education. The intention of his parents was 
to prepare him for the ministry ; but being destitute of religion when he 
arrived at manhood, his attention was directed to agriculture. As a farmer, he 
was located in the town of which Mr. Hopkins was the minister. ‘They 
married sisters. But although thus nearly related, Mr. Sanford was a bitter 
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opposer of the religion and preaching of his brother Hopkins. To him the 
preaching of Mr. Hopkins appeared contemptible and foolish ; and on this 
ground he justified himself in giving only an occasional attendance on his 
ministry. But although he thus sought to justify his neglect of the iustituted 
means of grace, his conscience was by no means easy. As an evidence of his 
state of mind at this time, and the rankling opposition of his heart, he 
afterwards mentioned, that while at work on his farm, on removing a log 
which had become embedded in the ground, his attention was directed to a 
number of very minute, and to him uncommon animalcules. After observing 
them for a moment, he thus expressed the rankling feelings of his heart : 
‘Hopkins says that nothing was made in vain, and for what were you made ?’ 
At the same moment crushing them beneath his feet, he continued, ‘ There, 
that is what you were made for.’ ‘ Yes,’ said a voice within, which spoke the 
language of conscience, ‘they were made to show forth the enmity of your 
heart against God.’ . 

“ While thus indulging feelings of opposition and bitterness against the 
government of God, and for righteousness’ sake, agwainst his brother Hopkins, 
the settlement of an estate, belonging to their wives’ family, made it necessary 
for the brothers-in-law to have frequent intercourse with each other. At one 
of those meetings, Mr. Sanford indulged his rankling spirit by endeavoring to 
irritate his brother Hopkins. At length he succeeded. Mi Hopkins left his 
brother’s house in anger. To Mr. Sanford the irritation of Mr. He pkins was a 
triumph. ‘There,’ said he to his wife, ‘there goes your saintly brother. He 
professes to be a Christian, and is always insisting upon the necessity of a 
change of heart ; see what a heart he has exhibited.’ ‘ And,’ said Mr. Sanford, 
when afterwards relating the circumstance, ‘ I felt that I had triumphed, and 
that was to mea night of joy. I had gained an advantage ; my foot was on 


the neck of brother Hopkins, and I was determined to keep it there.’ But 
next morning Mr. Hopkins called upon his brother at an early hour. ‘I want 
to see your family together, brother Sanford.’ When the family had assem- 
bled, he proceeded: ‘ Last evening I was angry ; mine was not the spirit of 
the Gospel. I have done much to wound the cause of religion, and to 
prejudice you against it. I have had no sleep to-night, and I cannot hope to 
receive forgiveness of God until I have asked your forgiveness. Brother, will 
you forgive me? and O! do not form your opinion of religion from what you 
have seen of its influence in my example.’ ‘And,’ said Mr. Sanford, ‘as he 


placid 


' i 


look spoke of peace within, and of peace to which I was a stranger.’ 

“The conviction of an essential difference between his brother's affections 
and his own, which then fastened on the mind of Mr. Sanford, never left him, 
until he hoped that in a new and higher sense he could call his brother 
Hopkins, brother.” 


left my house, his eye fell upon mine, and it pierced my heart. That 


The other individual to whom we have alluded, as savingly 
blessed through the labors of Dr. Hopkins, was the Rev. Dr. West, 
late of Stockbridge. 


“Mr., afterwards Dr. Stephen West, had entered the ministry, and settled in 
Stockbridge, while yet a stranger to experimental religion. Like other learned 
men, who are trusting to their own righteousness, he had labored to accom- 
modate his theology and his preaching to his own standard of personal religion. 
Two pious females, members of his church, who had often lamented their want 
of spiritual instruction and benefit from the ministry of their pastor, at length 
agreed to meet, once a weck, to pray for him. Amidst many discouragements, 
they continued their united supplications for their pastor to the Hearer and 
Answerer of prayer ; but, as they afterwards remarked, they were never both 
discouraged at the same time. On leaving the house of God, one would say, 
‘We have had no food to-day.’ The other’s answer was usually in words of 
encouragement : ‘ God is able to do for us all that we ask ; let us continue our 
meetings for prayer.’ At length their prayers were heard; there was a sudden 
and remarkable change in the preaching of their pastor. They met as usual 
at the close of worship. ‘What is this?’ said one. ‘God is the hearer of 
prayer,’ answered the other. The means by which this change was effected 
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remain to be detailed. Mr. West and Mr. Hopkins were in the habit of 
meeting frequently, for the purpose of discussing their different views of divine 
truth. At those mcetings, it was Mr. Hopkins’ practice to allow Mr. West to 
state his views, and to exhaust his arguments, before attempting a reply ; and 
then, in the kindest and clearest manner, to show their repugnance to the 
word of God. On one of these interviews, Mr. West, who had been walking 
the room in great agitation, turned to Mr. Hopkins, and said, ‘ Only reconcile 
divine sovereignty with man’s agency, and | will give up my sentiments and 
embrace yours.’ ‘ And cannot you reconcile them, Mr. West ?’ ‘ No,’ said he, 
*I cannot.’ ‘ Well,’ said Dr. Hopkins, with great mildness and sincerity, ‘ I 
have to your conviction proved that God is a sovereign; and you are con- 
scious that man is a free agent ; now, therefore, if you cannot reconcile God's 
sovereignty with man’s agency, you must be damned.’ Nor was the appeal in 
vain. The words,‘I must reconcile divine sovereignty with man’s agency, or 
be damned,’ continued day and night to dwell upon his mind. Conviction that 
he was a stranger to godliness, and a blind Jeader of the blind, fastened upon 
him. With great fearfulness and misgiving of heart, he continued to preach ; 
but he preached practically, and according to that view of divine truth which 
then occupied his own mind; and although to himself the w ay appeared dark, 
it was that sermon which he first preached after his mind was awakened which 
filled the hearts of those praying females with gratitude and joy. So true it 
is, that the experience of Christians is a common experience; that although in 
the case of Mr. West, all was, in his own view, darkness, yet he could not 
preach according to the views of truth which he then entertained, without 
carrying conviction to the pious mind that a great and essential change had 
commenced in his heart.” 


Dr. Hopkins was one of the first men in this country who boldly 
set his face against the African slave trade, and engaged in 
systematic efforts for its suppression. He also possessed, in a high 
degree, (for the period in which he lived,) the true missionary 
Spirit. 

“This (the missionary) is an important and commendable work, and worthy 
to be pursued with increasing zeal and steady perseverance by all Christians, 
whatever difficulties, disappointments, and apparent discouragements may 
occur. And though the attempts should not be succeeded in the conversion of 
one heathen, yet they who honestly and from truly Christian principles engage 
in this cause, however much they risk or expend, and even if they lose their 
own lives in it, yet will really lose nothing by it, but meet with a rich reward. 
And if but a few souls be gathered to Christ and be saved, this will more than 
compensate for all the cost and pains that can be bestowed in the cause ; for 
one soul is worth more than ten thousand worlds. And though Israel be not 
now gathered, and there shall be no great and remarkable success at present, 
yet they shall be acceptable in the eyes of the Lord, and it will in some way, 
though new unknown to us, serve to promote and hasten on the happy day 
when the heathen shall be given to Christ for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for a possession 

“In this view I rejoice when I am taking my leave of the world, and 
heartily wish success to all who are, (and within a few years an extraordinary 
zeal has been manifested on this subject both in Europe and America,) and the 
many more who hercafter shall be engaged in this glorious, happy work.” 

The Memoir before us should be welcomed, both as a deserved 
tribute to the memory of a great and good man, and also as a.very 
seasonable and acceptable work. ‘The life of Hopkins, properly 
speaking, was never before given to the public. A memoir, written 
by himself, was indeéd published soon after his death; but, as Mr. 
Ferguson well observes, it “is Dr. Hopkins’ confession, rather than 
his biography.” 
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“ He has introduced us into the secret recesses of his heart, and has made 
known his doubts, his discouragements, and his humiliating views of his own 
sinfulness. And to Christians who have drunk at the same fountain, and who 
have partaken of the same spirit, his is the language of a common experience. 

“ Still, there is another point of view in which we desire to contemplate his 
character. We naturally inquire, “ Who is this, that thus calls in question his 
own good estate, and speaks of himself in terms of such lowliness and abase- 
ment? What were his life and character, when ec: mpared with those of other 
men?” And when these questions are satisfactorily answered, when we can 
obtain evidence that he was a man of eminent self-denial, of benevolence, of 
uprightness and usefulness, then, and not before, are we enabled to form an 
estimate of what Pollok calls “the great hum! 


} 
imbie man 


7. An Exhibition of Unitarianism; in Quotations from its 
Standard Authors and Works.* With Scriptural Extracts. Boston : 
Peirce and Williams, 1830. pp. 50. 


The subject of this little work is sufficiently explained in the ad- 
vertisement prefixed to it. 


“The design of this tract is to exhibit Unitari 


inism, according to its latest 
transformations, not in the language o 


f those who reject it, and who may be 
suspected of giving a coloring to the statement, but in the words of those who 
hold it and teach it. Not a few in this country who have heard much respecting 
Unitarianism, and whose minds may have been unsettled in regard to it, have 
not the means of knowing what it is. Its teachers have never been remarkable 
for their explicitness. They have maintained from the first a ‘ cautious 
reserve ;” have adopted, so far as possible, the phraseology of the Orthodox ; 
and in some parts of Massachusetts, are endeavoring, 
their people believe, that Unitarianism does not differ materially from the 
commonly received doctrine. It has been deemed important, therefore, to 
collect some of the opinions which from time to time have been expressed, and 
present them, in one view, for the satisfaction of the reader. The serious 
inquirer may thus see with his own eyes, and read in the words of Unitarians 
themselves, what they believe, and what they do not belie ve, on a variety of 
topics connected with the important subject of religion. 


‘ec 


at this moment, to make 


To the plan of the work, as here exhibited, there will be objec- 
tions. 


“Tt will be said, no doubt, that these are short sentences, separated from 
their connexion, and that nothing ought to be determined from them.—That 
the following work consists chiefly of detached sentences, is acknowledged. 
In what other mode could it have been compiled, without swelling what was 
intended to be a mere tract into a massy volume 
however, that the quotations are made fair] 


express the rea! sentiment of the writer.” 


The public may be assured, 
y and truly, and with a design to 

Another objection will be, that, admitting “ the real sentiments”’ 
of the writers are given, they are but the sentiments of individuals, 
and ought not to be charged upon the whole Unitarian commu- 
nity.—But supposing they are the sentiments of Individuals ; prob- 
ably more than a hundred individuals are here quoted—the princi- 
pal writers in the Unitarian world; and if the sentiments of the 
body cannot be learned from these, from what sources shall they ever 
be gathered? Besides, we would inquire of those who object to the 
sentiments of the periodicals and individuals here quoted, Are you 
not known as those who patronise these periodicals? and who ex- 
tend to these individuals the hand of Christian fellowship? In 
these, and other ways, are you not daily manifesting that they have 
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your epprobation? Complain not, then, that you are identified with 
them, and even held responsible, to some extent, for their,opinions. 

The work before us is divided into thirteen sections, with the fol- 
lowing titles: Inspiration and Authority of the Scriptures ;—The 
Person and Character of Christ ;—The Holy Spirit ;—Human De- 
pravity ;—Regeneration ;—Atonement ;—Justification ;—The Soul, 
Separate State, Resurrection, and the Judgement ;—Of Angels, 
Fallen and Holy ;—Future Punishment ;—Positive Institutions ;— 
Recreations and Amusements ;—Miscellaneous Topics. Under the 
most of these heads, passages of Scripture are quoted and so 
arranged as to present Unitarianism and the Bible in strong contrast. 

The following, which occurs under the head of ‘* Recreations and 


Amusements,” is from the pen of @ ‘ Unitarian Minister in Eng- 
land.” 

“Your correspondent would not have a dissenting minister employ any of 
his time at the card-table ; and he argues upon this subject, as unhappily most 
people do when they have a mind to cry down a practice,’—* he argues from 
the abuse of the thing.” ‘“ Do none but the profane and worthless frequent 
the card-table ? To admit this, would be iliberal indeed.” ‘ I presume that 
if a dissenting minister plays at cards, it will not be with the worthless and 
profane, but perhaps with members of his own society.”—‘ Your correspon- 
dent’s argument seems to avow that a dissenting minister cannot play at cards 


without coveting his neighbor’s goods. I grant he cannot be indifferent 
whether he win or lose ; but really it is enough to make one laugh, when it is 
seriously argued that a man playing livopenny or sixpenny points is guilty of a 
breach of the tenth commandment. 

The work before us was evidently compiled with great care and 
labor, and is offered for circulation in the cheap form of a tract. 
We cannot doubt that thousands of copies will be circulated. 


8. A Decade of Addresses, delivered from 1820 to 1829, to the 
Senior Classes at Bowdoin College; together with an Inaugural 
Address: To which is added a Dudleian Lecture, delivered May 
12, 1830, at Harvard University. By William Allen, D. D., Pres 
ident of Bowdoin College. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1830. 
pp. 272. 

9. Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of M. Champollion, Jun., 
and on the Advantages which it offers to Sacred Criticism. By J. 
G. H. Greppo, Vicar General of Belley. Translated from the 
French by Isaac Stuart, with Notes and Illustrations. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin. 1830. pp. 277. 

10. A Tribute to the Memory of the Pilgrims, and a Vindication 
of the Congregational Churches of New Englend. By Joel Hawes, 
Pastor of the first church in Hartford. Hartford: Cooke & Co., 
and Packard & Butler. 1830. pp. 226. 


11. A Sermon preached in the Church in Brattle Square, Boston, 
August 1, 1830, the Lord’s Day after the Decease of the Hon. Isaac 
Parker, Chief Justice of Massachusetts. By John G. Palfrey, A. 
M., Pastor of the Church in Brattle Square. Boston : Nathan Hale, 
and Gray & Bowen. pp. 32. 


* See Monthly Repository, vol. i. pp. 644—650. 


